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RARE  AND  MARGINAL  WINTER  NON¬ 
PASSERINE  BIRDS  IN  MANITOBA 


PETER  TAYLOR,  Box  597,  Pinawa,  MB  ROE  1L0,  E-mail:  <taylorp@granite.mb.ca> 
and  RUDOLF  F.  KOES,  135  Rossmere  Crescent,  Winnipeg,  MB  R2K  0G1,  E- 
mail:  <rkoes@mts.net> 


This  is  the  belated  companion  to  a 
similar  article  on  passerine  birds 
published  in  1995. 27  Our  intent  is  to 
provide  a  benchmark  to  help  detect 
future  changes  in  winter  bird 
distribution  and  survival  in  Manitoba, 
whether  due  to  climate  change  or  other 
causes.  For  consistency  with  the 
companion  article,  we  used  the  1986 
Manitoba  bird  checklist  to  identify  23 
species  that  normally  occur  in  a 
significant  portion  of  Manitoba  in 
winter.14  These  comprise  category  A 
below:  normal  winter  birds.  About  78 
additional  species  have  been  recorded 
in  the  province,  mainly  in  the  south, 
between  1  December  and  28  February. 
These  make  up  categories  B  to  E  below. 
We  define  this  period  as  the  “winter” 
season  for  the  purpose  of  this  article;  it 
is  normally  the  most  demanding  period 
for  bird  survival  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
All  these  species  are  listed  in  Table  1 
in  categories  A  to  E,  in  decreasing  order 
of  their  apparent  ability  to  survive.  Winter 
records  for  species  in  categories  B  to 
E  are  summarized  in  the  annotated  list 
that  follows.  The  categories  are  defined 
as  follows. 

Category  A1 ,  Normal  winter  birds  (more 
common  species) 

These  10  species  are  described  in 
the  provincial  checklist14  as  abundant, 
common,  or  fairly  common  in  winter. 

Category  A2,  Normal  winter  birds  (less 
common  species) 


These  13  species  are  described  in 
the  checklist14  as  uncommon  or  rare  in 
winter,  but  their  winter  survival  in  parts 
of  Manitoba  is  a  normal  event  of  long 
standing.  Of  these,  the  Wild  Turkey  is  a 
borderline  case  because  its  survival 
usually  depends  on  supplemental 
feeding  and  protection,  often  at 
farmyards.  The  Greater  Prairie- 
Chicken,  though  now  extirpated  in 
Canada,  was  a  regular  overwintering 
species  during  its  heyday  in  Manitoba 
from  the  1880s  to  the  1930s.5 

Category  B,  Localized  overwintering 
species 

These  13  species  can  be  expected 
to  overwinter,  but  are  irregular  and/or 
highly  localized. 

Category  C,  Occasional  overwintering 
species 

These  19  species  are  accidental  or 
occasional  in  winter,  occurring  less 
frequently  than  those  in  Category  B,  but 
with  evidence  of  survival  until  March  at 
least  once. 

Category  D,  Persistent  stragglers 

These  19  species  are  also 
accidental  or  occasional  in  winter;  they 
are  known  to  have  survived  into  January 
or  February  at  least  once,  but  not  until 
March. 

Category  E,  Mostly  lingering  migrants 

These  species  (about  26)  have  been 
recorded  in  December,  but  are  not 
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TABLE  1  :  Non-passerine  birds  recorded  in  Manitoba  at  least  once  between  1  December  and  28  February. 

Category  A,  Normal  winter  birds  (relatively  common  species,  Category  A1,  in  italics) _ 

Gray  Partridge  (introduced)  Northern  Goshawk  Barred  Owl 

Ruffed  Grouse  Golden  Eagle  Great  Gray  Owl 
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*  Noteworthy  anywhere  in  Manitoba  at  all  seasons 
t  Rarities  at  any  season  in  the  south. 
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Figure  1.  Mallard  flock  on  the  Assiniboine  River  in  Winnipeg,  25  February  2007 

Dennis  Swayze 


known  to  have  survived  into  January. 

Between  mid-March  and  early  April, 
the  first  spring  migrants  of  many  of 
these  species  arrive  in  Manitoba,  while 
wintering  individuals  become  more 
mobile  as  the  cold  weather  eases  up, 
snow  cover  declines,  and  open  water 
starts  to  expand. 

The  categories  outlined  above  are 
slightly  different  from  those  we  used 
for  passerines,27  because  of  different 
overall  patterns  of  occurrence.  About  38 
of  the  54  rare  and  marginal  winter 
passerine  species,  discussed 
previously,  tend  to  occur  near  human 
habitation,  including  farmyards, 
feeders,  and  fruit  trees.27  This  can 
make  winter  survival  relatively  easy  to 
document.  In  contrast,  only  12  of  the  78 
non-passerines  discussed  below  tend 
to  favour  human  habitation.  Fifty-two  of 
them,  however,  are  either  water  birds 
(geese,  ducks,  grebes,  etc.)  or  are 
strongly  associated  with  open  water 
(e.g.  herons).  It  is  sometimes  a  birder’s 
lot  to  record  the  demise  of  these  birds, 
often  injured  individuals,  as  the  coldest 
part  of  winter  sets  in  and  open  water  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Fast  water  and 
dangerous  ice  conditions  usually 
preclude  any  rescue  attempt.  Most 
winter  water-bird  records  occur  along 


a  few  fast-flowing  stretches  of  the 
Assiniboine,  Red,  and  Winnipeg  River 
systems,  and  a  few  other  late-freezing 
spots;  little  is  known  about  winter  birds 
on  major  rivers  in  northern  Manitoba. 
Of  the  remaining  species,  14  are 
raptors  (including  owls)  whose  large 
ranges  and  often  secretive  habits  make 
their  survival  difficult  to  confirm,  and  five 
are  woodpeckers. 

Species  accounts 

As  in  our  previous  article,27  these 
species  accounts  are  compiled  from 
many  sources:  published  seasonal 
bird  reports  in  North  American  Birds 
and  its  predecessors;  Christmas  Bird 
Counts  compiled  at  the  National 
Audubon  Society  website  (http:// 
www.audubon.org/bird/cbc/)  and  in  the 
Manitoba  Naturalists  Society  Bulletin ; 
the  “Chickadee  Notes”  bird  column 
formerly  published  every  week  in  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  e-mail  reports  on 
the  “Manitobabirds”  discussion  group 
(http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
Manitobabirds/);  correspondence  and 
conversations  with  numerous  birders; 
and  our  own  field  notes.  Further  details 
of  the  status  of  all  species  can  be  found 
in  The  Birds  of  Manitoba,  which 
includes  a  gazetteer  and  a  large 
bibliography.15 
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Map  2.  Western  half  of  southern  Manitoba 


Note  that  some  Hudson  Bay  coastal 
records  (at  or  near  Churchill)  may, 
strictly,  refer  to  Canadian  federal 
territory  rather  than  Manitoba,  if  a  bird 
is  viewed  offshore  beyond  the  normal 
low-water  mark. 

Abbreviations:  CBC  =  Christmas  Bird 
Count;  Charleswood  lagoon  = 
Charleswood  or  Wilkes  sewage 
lagoon,  just  west  of  Winnipeg;  M.M.  = 
Manitoba  Museum;  Oak  Hammock  = 
Oak  Hammock  Marsh  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  vicinity.  The  year 
for  a  CBC  is  defined  here  as  the  year  in 
which  Christmas  Day  falls,  e.g.,  a  count 
held  on  2  January  1997  would  be  a 
“1996”  count.  Some  count  names  have 
been  abbreviated  to  a  single  locality, 


e.g.,  Cypress  River,  Pinawa,  and  St. 
Adolphe.  Maps  1-3  show  the  locations 
of  places  mentioned  in  this  article. 

SNOW  GOOSE  -  A  persistent 
straggler.  There  are  several  early- 
December  records,  and  lone  birds  were 
found  on  four  CBCs:  Winnipeg  in  1978, 
Cypress  River  in  1979,  Lyleton  in  2002, 
and  St.  Adolphe  in  2005.  A  count-week 
bird  at  Winnipeg  in  2005  was  perhaps 
the  same  bird  found  at  St.  Adolphe.  A 
blue-morph  bird  survived  at  Petersfield 
until  at  least  early  February  1983. 

CACKLING  GOOSE  -  (Figure  2)  A 
persistent  straggler.  One  accompanied 
a  small  group  of  Canada  Geese  on  the 
Assiniboine  River  in  Winnipeg  until  at 
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Map  3.  Eastern  half  of  southern  Manitoba 


least  2  January  2006,  furnishing  the 
first  provincial  winter  record.  This 
species  was  just  recently  split  from 
Canada  Goose,  and  previous  winter 
occurrences  may  have  been  recorded 
as  that  species. 

CANADA  GOOSE  -  A  localized 
overwintering  species.  During  mild 
falls  when  open  water  and  unharvested 
grain  are  available,  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  Canada  Geese  may 
remain  into  December,  but  most  years 
virtually  all  birds  have  departed  by  mid- 
November.  The  first  CBC  record 
involved  six  birds  at  Oak  Lake  in  1970. 
Since  1975,  the  species  became 
almost  annual  on  up  to  five  CBCs  per 
year.  This  coincided  with  a  general 


increase  in  the  southern  Manitoba 
breeding  population,  which  consists  of 
relatively  short-distance  migrants.15 
Individual  CBC  totals  seldom  exceed 
single  digits,  but  occasionally  reach  50 
or  more  birds,  with  an  exceptional  total 
of  1800  at  Brandon  on  19  December 
2004.  Injured  individuals  are  a  fairly 
common  sight  into  January. 
Overwintering  records  are  scarce, 
mostly  in  the  Winnipeg  area  (especially 
on  open  water  of  the  Assiniboine  River) 
and  near  the  dam  at  Minnedosa,  with 
occasional  records  elsewhere.  Early 
spring  migrants  are  sometimes  noted 
in  late  February,  but  usually  in  March. 

MUTE  SWAN  -  A  stray  migrant,  rare 
at  any  season.  One  at  Powerview  on  2 
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December  2000  was  likely  a  “wild” 
individual,  i.e.,  originating  from  the 
expanding,  introduced  population  in 
eastern  North  America,  including  the 
Great  Lakes.26 

TUNDRA  SWAN  -  A  lingering  migrant. 
An  apparently  healthy,  flying  bird  at 
Seven  Sisters  Falls  on  30  December 
1998  provided  the  latest  of  several 
December  records  on  the  Winnipeg 
River  as  well  as  a  rare  CBC  record  for 
the  Pinawa  count.  The  only  other  CBC 
individual  was  at  Brandon  on  19 
December  2004,  and  last  seen  on  24 
December.  Several  early  December 
birds  have  been  noted,  e.g.,  at  Delta, 
Oak  Hammock  and  Pansy.  An 
unidentified  swan  at  Windygates  on  28 
February  2006  was  an  early  migrant, 
possibly  a  Trumpeter  Swan. 

WOOD  DUCK  -  A  lingering  migrant. 
The  latest  individual  was  in  Winnipeg 
on  21  December  1993,  two  days  after 
two  were  seen  on  that  year’s  CBC. 
There  are  two  other  CBC  records:  one 
at  Winnipeg  on  1 6-1 8  December  2001 , 
and  two  birds  at  Oak  Hammock  on  19 
December  1997. 

AMERICAN  WIGEON  -  An  occasional 
overwintering  species.  One  was  seen 
on  the  Assiniboine  River  west  of 
Winnipeg  in  January  1981  and  again 
on  8  March.  The  next  latest  bird  was 
noted  on  the  Minnedosa  CBC  on  30 
December  1997,  and  there  are  two 
other  CBC  records:  Delta  (1997,  count 
week)  and  Winnipeg  (1998). 

GADWALL  -  A  persistent  straggler. 
By  far  the  latest  record  involved  one  at 
Minnedosa  until  17  January  1999.  The 
only  other  sighting  was  of  two  birds  at 
Oak  Hammock  on  2  December  1987. 

AMERICAN  BLACK  DUCK  -  An 
occasional  overwintering  species, 
sometimes  found  with  Mallards  at  Oak 


Hammock  into  early  December.  One 
was  recorded  on  the  Winnipeg  CBC, 
19  December  1993,  and  perhaps  the 
same  individual  stayed  on  the  Red 
River  at  West  St.  Paul  until  2  February 
1994.  A  sighting  a  little  farther 
downstream  on  16  March  1994 
suggests  that  this  bird  overwintered, 
since  migrants  are  rarely  seen  in  early 
spring. 

MALLARD  -  A  localized  overwintering 
species.  Like  Canada  Geese,  Mallards 
may  be  present  in  the  thousands  in 
early  December  if  conditions  remain 
unseasonably  mild,  but  as  a  rule  most 
have  left  by  then.  Their  mid-winter 
distribution  is  highly  localized, 
depending  as  they  do  on  open  water 
and  access  to  grain  or  aquatic  food 
sources.  In  recent  years,  up  to  200  have 
attempted  to  winter  annually  along  the 
Assiniboine  River  in  Winnipeg  (Figure 
1)  and  at  the  nearby  Charleswood 
lagoon,  attracted  by  open  water  and 
supplemental  feeding  by  residents. 
The  first  Winnipeg  CBC  record  involved 
four  birds  in  1932.  More  recently, 
Mallards  were  recorded  irregularly 
during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  and 
since  1976  they  have  been  an  annual 
feature  of  some  Manitoba  CBCs.  In 
1997,  a  grand  total  of  446  was  recorded 
on  12  different  counts.  The  maximum 
tally  for  the  Winnipeg  CBC  was  341  in 
2006.  High  CBC  totals  in  western 
Manitoba  include  64  at  Brandon  in 
1981, 26  at  Minnedosa  in  1997,  and  18 
at  Rivers  in  1990. 

Survival  appears  to  be  quite  high, 
e.g.,  114+  were  counted  along  the 
Assiniboine  River  on  3  March  2004.  Up 
to  a  few  dozen  have  overwintered  on 
open  stretches  of  the  Red  River  in  or 
near  Winnipeg,  along  artesian  streams 
at  Oak  Hammock,  and  below  the  dam 
at  Minnedosa  (e.g.,  18  on  21  January 
2007).  Elsewhere,  numbers  rarely 
reach  double  digits.  Mallards  are 
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Figure  2.  Cackling  Goose  (centre)  with  Canada  Geese  on  the  Assiniboine  River 
during  the  Winnipeg  Christmas  Bird  Count,  18  December  2005 

Christian  Artuso 


infrequent  on  the  Winnipeg  River 
system  beyond  mid-December, 
because  the  available  open  water  is 
generally  too  deep  or  turbulent  for 
dabbling  ducks  to  forage.  Spring 
migrants  have  been  known  to  arrive  in 
southern  Manitoba  before  the  end  of 
February. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  This  species  just  barely 
qualifies  as  a  “winter”  bird,  with  a 
single  bird  seen  at  Oak  Hammock  on 
1  December  2004. 


CBC  records,  all  in  southeastern 
Manitoba:  Winnipeg  (1976  and  1997), 
Oak  Hammock  (1998),  Balmoral 
(1999),  and  Pinawa  (2003). 

GREEN-WINGED  TEAL -A  persistent 
straggler.  There  are  several  records  for 
the  first  half  of  December,  including  four 
birds  at  Plum  Creek  on  14  December 

1999,  but  only  one  CBC  record,  at 
Balmoral  in  1998.  The  latest  sightings 
were  at  Oak  Hammock:  two  birds  on 
11  January  1998  and  one  on  28  January 

2000. 


NORTHERN  SHOVELER  -  A 
persistent  straggler.  There  are  two 
Winnipeg  CBC  records,  in  1980  and 
2001,  and  one  survived  at  St.  Norbert, 
just  south  of  Winnipeg,  to  30  January 
1998.  Several  others  have  been  seen 
in  early  December. 

NORTHERN  PINTAIL  -  A  persistent 
straggler.  The  latest  survivors  were  at 
least  one  until  17  February  1999,  three 
on  2  February  1976  (with  over  70 
Mallards  and  a  Common  Goldeneye),2 
and  singles  on  28  January  2000  and 
11  January  1998,  all  at  Oak  Hammock 
A  female  was  at  Rivers  on  9  January 
1986.  There  are  numerous  early- 
December  observations,  but  only  five 


CANVASBACK- A  lingering  migrant. 
An  apparently  injured  male  stayed  on 
the  Winnipeg  River  at  Powerview  from 
14  to  30  December  1 997.  The  only  CBC 
record  was  at  Winnipeg  on  15 
December  2002. 

REDHEAD  -  A  lingering  migrant. 
There  are  two  recent  CBC  records  of 
single  birds,  at  Winnipeg  on  16 
December  2001  and  Minnedosa  on  27 
December  2002.  A  report  of  two  on  the 
inaugural  Pinawa  CBC,  2  January 
1965,  likely  refers  to  “red-headed” 
female  Common  Goldeneyes. 

RING-NECKED  DUCK -A  persistent 
straggler.  Mild  conditions  allowed  four 
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to  remain  on  the  Charleswood  lagoon 
from  mid-December  to  23  February 
2002,  but  they  disappeared  when  the 
lagoon  froze  during  a  late-February  cold 
snap;  one  was  there  until  at  least  5 
January  2007.  There  are  several 
December  records,  with  lone  survivors 
until  1  January  1998  on  the  Winnipeg 
River  at  Silver  Falls  and  until  2  January 
1980  on  the  Assiniboine  River  in 
Winnipeg.  In  addition  to  the  four  birds 
noted  above,  singles  have  been  found 
on  nine  CBCs,  starting  in  1976:  six 
times  at  Winnipeg  and  once  each  at 
Brandon,  Minnedosa  and  Pinawa. 

GREATER  SCAUP  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  Single  birds  remained  on  the 
Winnipeg  River  until  1  December  1979 
at  Lac  du  Bonnet,24  9  December  1990 
at  Pine  Falls,  and  12  December  1981 
at  Otter  Falls.24  There  is  an  old  report  of 
one  at  Winnipeg  on  9  December  1 923. 8 

LESSER  SCAUP  -  An  occasional 
overwintering  species,  this  duck  occurs 
frequently  on  open  water  until 
December  or  even  early  January.  One 
survived  until  March  2001  at  the 
Charleswood  lagoon,  while  three 
attempted  to  overwinter  there  in  2001- 
2002  but  disappeared  during  a  late- 
February  cold  spell.  Another  was  there 
until  at  least  5  January  2007.  The  latest 
on  the  Winnipeg  River  was  at 
Powerview  on  1  January  1998.  Lesser 
Scaup  have  been  reported  on  at  least 
17  different  CBCs,  starting  with  two  at 
Winnipeg  in  1935;  usually  only  one  or 
two  are  seen,  and  a  report  of  10  at 
Pinawa  in  1969  seems  doubtful. 

KING  EIDER  -  A  persistent  straggler 
in  the  far  north.  A  first-winter  female  was 
found  dead  on  a  road  in  Churchill  on  2 
February  1985  (M.M.  specimen  #1.2- 
4294,  originally  mislabelled  as 
Common  Eider).  One  was  reported  as 
a  CBC  “count  week”  bird  at  Churchill  in 
1981.  Small  numbers  are  known  to 


winter  with  Common  Eiders  on  Hudson 
Bay.3 

COMMON  EIDER  -  A  persistent 
straggler  in  the  far  north.  One  collided 
with  the  Churchill  Northern  Studies 
Centre  building,  about  25  km  east  of 
the  townsite,  on  or  about  12  January 
1985.  There  are  three  CBC  records  for 
Churchill:  6  birds  on  4  January  2003, 
plus  count-week  records  in  1977  and 
1981.  The  sedentaria  race  overwinters 
at  open  water  on  Hudson  Bay, 
especially  near  the  Belcher  Islands,3 
so  sightings  off  the  Manitoba  coast  are 
not  unexpected. 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  There  are  three  early- 
December  records  of  singles  on  the 
Winnipeg  River:  at  Pine  Falls  from  17 
October  to  9  December  2001  and  on 
2-3  December  1995,  and  at  Pinawa 
on  5  December  1992. 28 

WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER  -  A 
persistent  straggler.  One  was  rescued 
from  the  ice  of  the  Assiniboine  River  in 
Winnipeg  on  9  January  1925  and  later 
released.9  More  recently,  late  migrants 
have  been  noted  on  the  Winnipeg  River 
at  Lac  du  Bonnet  (four  birds  on  1 
December  1992)  and  Great  Falls  (one, 
1-3  December  2005),  and  on  the  Red 
River  at  North  Kildonan,  Winnipeg  (one, 
27  November  to  2  December  1998). 

LONG-TAILED  DUCK  -  A  persistent 
straggler.  A  male  present  from 
December  1971  on  the  Rat  River  at  St. 
Malo  was  struck  by  a  car  on  1 8  February 
1972  (M.M.  specimen#  1.2-321 5).23 An 
emaciated,  dead  male  was  retrieved 
in  winter  1934  (February?)  at  Elk  Island 
on  Lake  Winnipeg.23  Late  migrants 
remained  into  December  on  the 
Winnipeg  River,  mostly  at  Pine  Falls,  in 
1990,  1993,  1995,  1997,  and  2000.25 
The  highest  count  was  nine  on  7 
December  1997,  and  the  latest  record 
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involved  two  birds  a  week  later  on  14 
December  1997.  A  CBC  record  of  this 
hardy  duck  seems  overdue. 

BUFFLEHEAD  -  An  occasional 
overwintering  species.  One  was  seen 
near  Seven  Sisters  Falls  in  January 
2006  and  again  on  24  February.  Also 
on  the  Winnipeg  River,  there  were 
singles  at  McArthur  Falls  on  22  January 
1995  and  Pointe  du  Bois  on  20  January 
1979,  as  well  as  three  birds  (one  at 
Powerview  and  two  near  Bracken  Falls) 
on  9  January  2002.  Three  CBC 
sightings  also  occurred  along  the 
Winnipeg  River  on  the  Pinawa  count  in 
1994,  1998,  and  2002,  while  two  were 
included  in  the  1997  tally  at  Winnipeg. 
Late  migrants  are  recorded  almost 
annually  into  early  December. 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE -Alocalized 
overwintering  species,  this  is  the  only 
duck  that  truly  seems  at  home  in 
Manitoba  in  winter,  though  it  requires 
long  stretches  of  open  water.  Small 
parties  can  be  found  through  the 
season  on  the  Winnipeg  River  from 
Pointe  du  Bois  to  Pine  Falls,  mainly  at 
fast  water  near  dams,  but  also  at  a  few 
undammed  rapids.  Such  records  of 
“wild  ducks”  date  back  at  least  to  the 
1920s.24  High  counts  at  Pointe  du  Bois 


include  54  in  January  1977  and  59  on 
10  February  1990;15  flocks  elsewhere 
on  the  river  in  mid-winter  rarely  reach 
double-digit  numbers.  The  Pinawa 
CBC,  situated  on  the  Winnipeg  River, 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  CBC 
records  (e.g.,  56  of  67  birds  during  the 
1990s,  with  more  recent  counts 
sometimes  exceeding  20).  Relatively 
few  winter  elsewhere  in  the  province; 
irregular  CBC  appearances  include 
peak  counts  of  eight  at  Brandon,  five  at 
Winnipeg,  three  at  Rivers,  and  two  at 
Minnedosa. 

HOODED  MERGANSER  -  A 
persistent  straggler.  Early  December 
records  are  not  exceptional  in  the 
southeast,  but  few  birds  stay  much  later 
than  that,  and  there  are  just  three  CBC 
records.  The  latest  survivors,  all  single 
birds,  were  noted  on  28  January  2003 
at  Brandon,  2  January  2003  at  McArthur 
Falls,  1  January  1998  at  Silver  Falls, 
and  28  December  1994  at  Seven 
Sisters  Falls. 

COMMON  MERGANSER  -  A 
localized  overwintering  species,  found 
annually  in  winter  at  the  same  locations 
on  the  Winnipeg  River  as  the  Common 
Goldeneye,  but  in  much  lower  numbers 
(rarely  more  than  two  or  three  birds). 


Figure  3.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  in  Winnipeg,  1  February  2005  Brian  Huebert 
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During  very  cold  weather  they  seem 
decidedly  uncomfortable,  spending 
most  of  the  time  hunkered  down  on  the 
ice  at  the  edge  of  open  water,  but  they 
often  succeed  in  overwintering.  They 
rarely  winter  elsewhere,  due  to  the  lack 
of  extensive  open  water.  Scattered  CBC 
records  total  34  birds  on  25  counts 
province-wide.  A  pair  spent  much  of 
February  1987  on  the  Assiniboine  River 
at  Brandon,  and  a  male  found  on  the 
2003  St.  Adolphe  CBC  apparently 
overwintered.  Thousands  sometimes 
delay  their  departure  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  until  late  November,  and  32 
late  birds  were  tallied  at  Pine  Falls  on 
3  December  1994. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER -A 
lingering  migrant.  This  is  the  scarcest 
of  the  three  mergansers  in  early  winter. 
The  latest  individuals  include  the  sole 
CBC  record,  at  Winnipeg  as  long  ago 
as  28  December  1947, 13  and  one  on 
the  Winnipeg  River  at  Silver  Falls  on  18 
December  1994  and  possibly  1 
January  1995. 

RUDDY  DUCK -A  lingering  migrant. 
Single  mid-December  birds  at  the 
Charleswood  lagoon  featured  on  the 
1995,  2001 ,  and  2002  Winnipeg  CBCs. 
One  was  rescued  (along  with  a  Mallard, 
a  Redhead,  and  an  American  Coot)  at 
a  vestige  of  open  water  at  Crescent 
Lake,  Portage  la  Prairie,  on  16 
December  1979.  One  remained  near 
Lockport  until  3  December  1992. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  -  A 
localized  overwintering  species.  Only 
in  extreme  southwestern  Manitoba 
have  pheasants  established  a 
permanent,  year-round  foothold.  On  the 
Lyleton  CBC,  the  only  long-running 
count  in  the  area,  totals  have  ranged 
from  lows  of  one  in  1988  and  1997  to 
highs  of  70  in  2003,  71  in  1994  and  86 
in  1995,  with  an  average  of  20  birds  in 
the  last  20  years.  It  is  suspected  that 


releases  boosted  the  totals  in  some  of 
the  above  high  years.  At  nearby  Melita, 
counts  fluctuated  between  zero  (though 
some  were  doubtless  present)  and  32 
birds  between  1992  and  2000,  also 
with  a  peak  in  1995.  Recently  released 
pheasants,  or  escapees  from  game 
farms,  are  noted  from  time  to  time 
elsewhere  across  the  agricultural 
portion  of  southern  Manitoba. 

RED-THROATED  LOON  -  A 
persistent  straggler.  One  remained  at 
Pine  Falls  from  2  December  2006  to  at 
least  9  January  2007,  but  appeared 
weak  when  last  seen.  A  late  migrant 
paused  on  the  rapidly  freezing 
Winnipeg  River  at  Lac  du  Bonnet  on  30 
November  and  1  December  2005. 

COMMON  LOON  -  An  occasional 
overwintering  species.  Three  birds  at 
Pine  Falls  on  7  December  1997 
declined  to  two  on  14  December  1997. 
Both  were  still  present  on  1  January 
1998,  then  a  single  was  seen 
intermittently  until  3  March  1998.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  additional 
records  for  the  first  half  of  December, 
all  from  the  Winnipeg  River. 

PIED-BILLED  GREBE  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  The  latest  individuals  survived 
until  25  December  1981  at  Portage  la 
Prairie  and  21  December  1994  at 
Pinawa. 

HORNED  GREBE  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  One  remained  at  Portage  la 
Prairie  until  25  December  1981.  The 
latest  Winnipeg  River  birds  were  at 
Pointe  du  Bois  on  3  December  1988, 
and  near  Seven  Sisters  Falls  on  3 
December  1994. 

RED-NECKED  GREBE -A  persistent 
straggler.  Totally  unexpected  was  a 
well-documented  Red-necked  Grebe 
that  crash-landed  at  Reston  on  5 
February  1990. 7  Late  individuals  on  the 
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Figure  4.  Merlin  with  House  Sparrow. 


Christian  Artuso 


Winnipeg  River  were  noted  at 
Powerview  from  5  to  14  December 
1998  and  at  Bracken  Falls  on  2 
December  2006. 

WESTERN  GREBE  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  The  latest  were  singles  at 
McArthur  Falls  on  3  December  1994 
and  Pinawa  on  1  December  1992. 


at  Pine  Falls  dwindled  from  14  in  mid- 
November  to  nine  on  7  December  and 
one  on  1  January  1998;  the  sole  CBC 
observation  was  at  Oak  Hammock  on 
19  December  1997.  There  are  several 
early-December  records,  mainly  from 
the  Winnipeg  and  Red  Rivers, 
including  eight  at  Pine  Falls  on  2 
December  1995. 


AMERICAN  WHITE  PELICAN  -  A 
lingering  migrant.  Five  late  pelicans  at 
Pine  Falls  on  10  November  2006 
dwindled  to  two  on  8  December  and  a 
listless  survivor  on  11  December.  Also 
at  Pine  Falls  were  one  pelican  and  a 
dead  companion  on  2  December  1995. 
A  wounded  pelican  survived  at 
Neepawa  until  29  November  2003,  just 
short  of  the  winter  period. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT 
-An  occasional  overwintering  species. 
A  solitary  cormorant  survived  below  the 
Lockport  dam  on  the  Red  River  from 
late  fall  1997  to  at  least  1  March  1998. 
Ice  breakup  in  early  March  may  have 
killed  the  bird  or  forced  it  to  move.  During 
the  same  period,  a  group  of  cormorants 


AMERICAN  BITTERN  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  A  single  bird  was  exceptionally 
late  at  The  Pas  on  1  December  1987. 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON  -  A  persistent 
straggler.  Remarkably,  one  survived  at 
Rivers  until  at  least  7  February  1983.  A 
few  December  reports  include  one  up 
to  29  December  2005  at  Elie,  plus  the 
sole  CBC  record  at  Melita  on  20 
December  1997.  A  sighting  near 
Elkhorn  on  27  February  2006  may  have 
involved  an  early  migrant. 

CATTLE  EGRET  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  One  reportedly  stayed  at  a 
cattle  feedlot  near  Cypress  River  into 
early  December  2000. 
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TURKEY  VULTURE  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  The  latest  confirmed  record 
was  at  Neubergthal  on  9  December 
2005. 

BALD  EAGLE  -  A  localized 
overwintering  species,  but  a  fairly 
common  fall  migrant  well  into 
December.  During  the  1980s  and 
1990s,  small  numbers  (usually  only 
one  or  two  birds)  wintered  almost 
annually  near  Seven  Sisters  Falls  and 
less  frequently  elsewhere  along  the 
Winnipeg  River.  In  colder  winters  these 
birds  appeared  to  withdraw  from  the 
province  for  a  few  weeks  between  mid- 
January  and  early  March.  Since  the  late 
1990s,  the  number  of  wintering  birds 
has  increased  sharply  across  southern 
Manitoba. 

These  changes  are  reflected  in  CBC 
totals:  a  count-week  bird  at  Riding 
Mountain  National  Park  furnished  the 
first  record  in  1977,  then  nine  were 
tallied  on  seven  counts  in  1981.  More 
recent  totals  include  29  on  14  counts 
in  2001,  39  on  13  counts  in  2005,  and 
35  on  12  counts  in  2006.  Individual  peak 
CBC  totals  include  14  at  Kleefeld  and 
eight  at  St.  Adolphe  in  2005,  and  many 
counts  of  up  to  six  birds. 

While  milder  winters  may  be  a  factor 
in  this  increased  winter  occurrence, 
many  of  the  eagles  are  associated  with 
poultry  farms  and  similar  operations 
where  they  evidently  scavenge  food. 
High  counts  in  the  Whitemouth-Elma 
area  include  25+  on  8  January  2000, 
19  on  1  January  2002,  and  16  on  21 
January  2003.  Spring  migrants  usually 
start  arriving  in  early  March,  but 
occasional  early  birds  are  seen  in  late 
February. 

NORTHERN  HARRIER  -  An 
occasional  overwintering  species. 
Although  harriers  generally  leave 
Manitoba  in  October,  they  may  remain 


into  November  or  even  later  in  years 
with  high  vole  populations  and  little 
snow.  There  is  an  unusual  cluster  of 
four  birds  reported  on  three  CBCs 
between  1962  and  1966.  Four  birds 
each  were  recorded  on  the  Oak 
Hammock  and  Lyleton  CBCs  in  1999, 
and  a  few  birds  survived  that  winter 
near  Pierson.  There  are  very  few  other 
late  January  to  mid-February  records; 
at  least  nine  sightings  between  21 
February  and  4  March  may  have 
involved  early  migrants. 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK  -  (Figure 
3)  An  occasional  but  increasingly 
frequent  overwintering  species.  We  are 
aware  of  only  one  winter  sighting  prior 
to  1989.  Starting  in  1989-1990,  and 
especially  since  1999,  there  have  been 
dozens  of  mid-winter  reports 
throughout  southern  Manitoba.  These 
include  14  CBC  records  between  1999 
and  2005,  and  10  sightings  between 
17  December  2004  and  1  March  2005 
alone.  It  appears  highly  likely  that  the 
generally  milder  recent  winters  are 
responsible  for  this  increase,  although 
the  proliferation  of  feeders — and 
attendant  passerines — in  the  south 
may  also  play  a  part. 

COOPER’S  HAWK  -  An  occasional 
overwintering  species,  this  raptor 
shows  a  similar  pattern  of  increasing 
winter  occurrence  to  that  of  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk.  There  have  been 
numerous  December  records, 
including  16  CBC  sightings,  all  but  one 
of  them  between  1990  and  2005.  From 
1979  to  2007  there  were  at  least  10 
sightings  of  single  Cooper’s  Hawks  by 
experienced  observers  between  mid- 
January  and  late  February  at  several 
communities  across  southern 
Manitoba:  Balmoral,  Elie,  Holland, 
Kleefeld,  Landmark,  Lyleton,  and 
Onanole.  While  accipiter  identification 
is  always  a  challenge,  and  some 
individual  reports  may  be  incorrect, 
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these  overall  patterns  for  both  Sharp- 
shinned  and  Cooper’s  Hawks  seem 
to  be  accurate. 

RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK-Astray 
migrant,  rare  at  any  season.  An  adult 
was  struck  by  a  car  near  Clearwater  on 
1  December  1978,  furnishing  the  first 
confirmed  record  for  this  hawk  in 
Manitoba  (M.M.  specimen  #  1 .2-3488). 
Unconfirmed  reports  date  back  to  the 
19th  century,  and  the  species  is  now 
recognized  to  be  an  irregular  migrant 
and  summer  visitor.15 

RED-TAILED  HAWK -An  occasional 
overwintering  species.  The  last 
Redtails  usually  leave  Manitoba  in 
November,  and  even  early-December 
records  are  noteworthy.  There  were  12 
CBC  reports  between  1965  and  2004, 
including  singles  at  Cypress  River,  Oak 
Lake,  Riding  Mountain  National  Park, 
and  Winnipeg  in  1981 .  A  small  number 
of  isolated  sightings  between  mid- 
January  and  the  first  few  days  of  March 
suggest  occasional  overwintering  in 
Manitoba:  Pinawa  on  13  January  1977; 
Winnipeg  on  21  January  1998;  East 
Kildonan  (Winnipeg)  on  13  February 
1988;  Stonewall  on  26  February  1999 
(a  freshly  dead  immature  bird); 
Elmwood  (Winnipeg)  on  2  March  1999. 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK  -  A 
localized  overwintering  species,  this 
late  migrant  frequently  occurs  into 
December,  particularly  in  years  with 
high  vole  populations  and  little  snow 
cover.  Marginal  farmland  in  the  southern 
Interlake  region,  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  boreal  forest  from  Pine  Falls  to 
Sprague  in  the  southeast,  is  generally 
most  productive.  High  early-winter 
counts  include  128  in  the  Hadashville- 
East  Braintree  area  on  1  December 
1984  and  34  at  Oak  Hammock  on  5 
December  1999.  Usually  only  scattered 
birds  are  found  once  lasting  snow 
cover  is  established,  but  small 


numbers  sometimes  remain 
throughout  the  winter  in  isolated 
pockets  of  favourable  hunting  habitat. 
On  Manitoba  CBCs,  records  date  back 
to  the  1960s,  and  the  species  has 
featured  in  all  but  eight  years  since 
1980.  Peak  totals  include  26  on  10 
counts  in  1999,  half  of  them  at  Oak 
Hammock,  and  eight  at  Balmoral  in 
1993.  Spring  migrants  sometimes 
return  as  soon  as  late  February,  though 
more  commonly  around  mid-March. 

AMERICAN  KESTREL  -  A  localized 
overwintering  species,  this  small  falcon 
has  decreased  dramatically  as  a 
breeder  in  the  province  during  the  last 
few  decades.  Concurrently,  winter 
sightings  have  diminished.  Maximum 
Winnipeg  CBC  totals  have  declined 
from  a  high  of  nine  birds  in  both  1989 
and  1990  to  several  years  with  no  birds 
in  the  past  decade,  even  though 
coverage  has  remained  roughly 
constant.  Elsewhere  in  the  province,  a 
few  birds  are  noted  each  winter,  but 
reports  never  involve  more  than  one  or 
two  birds. 

MERLIN  -  (Figure  4)  A  localized 
overwintering  species.  Although  there 
seems  to  be  no  causal  relationship 
with  the  decrease  in  American  Kestrel 
numbers,  the  Merlin  has  become  a 
much  more  common  breeder  and 
wintering  bird  in  southern  Manitoba 
since  the  late  1970s.15'16  In  particular 
the  pale  Prairie  (Richardson’s)  race  is 
now  well  established  in  urban  areas, 
with  mature  conifers  for  nesting  and  a 
steady  year-round  supply  of  food  in  the 
form  of  House  Sparrows  and  other 
passerines.  The  first  Manitoba  CBC 
sighting  occurred  at  Riding  Mountain 
National  Park  in  1971,  and  the  species 
has  featured  annually  on  provincial 
CBCs  since  1976.  Winnipeg 
dominates  the  totals  with  a  20-year 
average  of  nine  birds  and  peaks  of  14 
in  1999  and  17  in  2001 . 
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Outside  Winnipeg,  wintering  Merlins 
have  been  reported  in  Brandon, 
Kleefeld,  and  other  towns  as  far  north 
as  Dauphin,  with  outlying  CBC  records 
north  to  Thompson  and  east  to  Lac  du 
Bonnet.  Since  1987,  province-wide 
CBC  totals  have  fluctuated  between  six 
and  21  birds  on  three  to  eight  counts. 
High  counts  outside  of  Winnipeg 
include  five  at  Brandon  in  2003  and  four 
at  both  Brandon  and  Kleefeld  in  2006. 
Contrary  to  the  trend  in  many  localities, 
CBC  sightings  at  Cypress  River  have 
declined  in  frequency  since  the  early 
1990s,  despite  improved  coverage  of 
the  count  area. 

PEREGRINE  FALCON  -  An 
occasional  overwintering  species. 
Since  the  first  successful  nesting  in 
Winnipeg  in  1989,  at  least  one  of  the 
breeding  birds  has  frequently 
overwintered  in  the  city,  surviving  on  a 
steady  diet  of  Rock  Pigeons.  A  female, 
originally  released  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  overwintered  regularly  for  more 
than  a  decade,  starting  in  1990-1991, 
before  being  displaced.  Outside  of 
Winnipeg  the  species  is  reported 
almost  annually  during  the  winter 


months,  but  in  very  low  numbers;  thus 
Winnipeg  accounts  for  all  but  one  of  a 
dozen  CBC  records. 

PRAIRIE  FALCON  -  (Figure  5)  An 
occasional  overwintering  species.  Like 
the  Peregrine  Falcon,  the  Prairie  Falcon 
is  a  rare  but  probably  annual  winter 
resident.  This  species  made  its 
provincial  CBC  debut  as  long  ago  as 
1932  in  Winnipeg.  In  January  1935,  two 
frequented  the  vicinity  of  the  Legislative 
Building  in  Winnipeg,  where  at  least 
one  bird  had  wintered  for  5-6  years  but 
had  remained  unidentified.  This  was 
considered  to  be  the  first  confirmed 
winter  record  for  the  province.1011  Further 
Winnipeg  CBC  sightings  came  in  1947, 
1950,  1964  and  1981.  Reports  then 
increased  somewhat,  especially  in  the 
late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  One  bird 
returned  to  roost  nightly  on  a  high-rise 
apartment  building  in  the  East  Kildonan 
area  of  Winnipeg  during  the  winter  of 
1989-1990  and  again  from  9 
December  1990  to  23  February  1991. 
Perhaps  the  same  bird  roosted  on  a 
building  in  the  city’s  Tuxedo  district  in 
1991-1992.  More  recently,  a  Prairie 
Falcon  spent  much  of  winter  2003- 


Figure  5.  Prairie  Falcon  just  north  of  Winnipeg,  29  February  2004 
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2004  harassing  pigeons  between 
Winnipeg  and  Stonewall,  and  another 
spent  the  2006-2007  season  near 
Kleefeld.  Scattered  sightings 
elsewhere,  primarily  in  rural  areas, 
likely  involve  overwintering  birds.  These 
include  four  CBC  records  across  the 
extreme  south  from  Altona  to  the  Spruce 
Woods  area  and  Lyleton. 

AMERICAN  COOT  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  There  are  several  December 
records  at  Crescent  Lake  in  Portage  la 
Prairie:  two  birds  until  25  December 
1981,  one  until  16  December  1979 
(see  Ruddy  Duck  account),  and  three 
on  4  December  1987.  Two  were  at 
Plum  Creek  on  1 4  December  1 999,  and 
one  was  at  Great  Falls  on  3  December 
1994. 

SANDHILL  CRANE  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  An  exceptionally  late  individual 
was  seen  near  Powerview  on  15 
December  2004.  Also  remarkable,  15 
late  migrants  passed  St.  Adolphe  on  1 
December  2001. 

KILLDEER  -  Hypothetical.  Although 
this  species  is  shown  as  accidental  in 
winter  in  the  1986  checklist,  we  are 
unable  to  trace  the  record  and  it  must 
be  considered  doubtful.  That  apart,  the 
latest  shorebird  on  record  in  Manitoba 
was  a  Black-bellied  Plover  near  Libau 
on  25  November  2001,  while  several 
other  species  occur  frequently  well  into 
November.  Given  the  overall  warming 
trend,  the  first  early-winter  shorebird 
record  for  the  province  would  seem  to 
be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

RING-BILLED  GULL  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  An  injured  bird  furnished  a 
CBC  “count  week”  record  in  Winnipeg 
on  20  December  2004.  At  least  14  late 
migrants  passed  Powerview  dam  with 
a  large  flight  of  Herring  Gulls  on  1 
December  2001,  four  were  at  Natalie 
Lake  on  3  December  1994,  and  there 


are  other  early-December  records  for 
Winnipeg  and  Rivers. 

HERRING  GULL  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  The  latest  individual  was  a 
Winnipeg  CBC  count-week  bird  on  18 
December  1979.  Early-December 
records  are  not  unusual  on  the  lower 
Winnipeg  River,  especially  at  Pine 
Falls-Powerview.  There,  650  + 
migrants  flew  upriver  in  a  1.5-hour 
period  on  1  December  2001,  while  the 
latest  birds  were  two  on  14  December 
1 998.  Extraordinary  in  the  far  north  were 
two  Herring  Gulls  at  Churchill  on  11 
December  1954. 6 

THAYER’S  GULL  and/or  ICELAND 
GULL- A  lingering  migrant.  An  Iceland 
Gull  was  reported  at  Powerview  from 
1 4  to  1 7  December  1 986.  A  pale-winged 
gull  migrating  up  the  Winnipeg  River 
near  Seven  Sisters  Falls  on  3 
December  1988  was  either  a  Thayer’s 
or  Iceland  Gull. 

GLAUCOUS  GULL  -  A  persistent 
straggler.  Another  extraordinary 
Churchill  sighting  was  a  Glaucous  Gull 
on  14  January  2000.  The  latest  of 
several  early-December  records  along 
the  Winnipeg  River  was  at  Pine  Falls 
on  7  December  1997. 

IVORY  GULL  -  Persistent  straggler, 
rare  at  any  season.  Three  Ivory  Gulls 
were  collected  at  inland  locations  in 
Manitoba  in  December  during  the  first 
third  of  the  20th  century:  a  juvenile  at 
Woodlands  on  27  December  1915 
(specimen  at  University  of  Manitoba 
Zoology  Department),  an  adult  female 
at  Egg  Lake  on  11  December  1926 
(M.M.  specimen  #  1.2-941),  and  an 
adult  at  Nelson  House  on  9  December 
1930  (specimen  location  uncertain).15 
One  was  seen  at  Husavik  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  on  7  February  1940  and 
possibly  the  next  day.12  Also  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  there  were  tantalizing 
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rumours  of  a  gull  hanging  around  ice¬ 
fishing  shacks  near  Matheson  Island 
during  the  winter  of  1990-1991.  With 
the  species  in  serious  decline,  the 
chances  of  future  winter  records 
become  slimmer  all  the  time. 

JAEGER  (sp.)-Alingering  migrant.  A 
jaeger  at  Grand  Beach  on  4  December 
1999  was  seen  too  briefly  for  positive 
identification  of  the  species. 

BLACK  GUILLEMOT  -An  occasional 
overwintering  species  in  the  far  north.  A 
male,  found  at  the  radar  site  near 
Churchill  on  8  March  1974,  later  died 
and  became  M.M.  specimen  #  1.2- 
3703.  During  the  same  winter,  200- 
300  Black  Guillemots  were  observed 
on  leads  in  the  pack  ice  of  Hudson  Bay 
about  70-130  km  offshore  on  21  and 
22  February,  with  a  single  bird  noted 
on  21  March  about  75  km  northeast  of 
Churchill.1  In  March  1984,  a  live  bird 
was  found  near  the  Churchill  elevator; 
it  subsequently  died  and  is  now  in  the 
Churchill  Northern  Studies  Centre 
collection.17  McRae  also  mentioned  that 
seal  hunters  frequently  encounter  the 
species  during  winter  in  open  water  off 
Churchill.  On  4  January  1991,  a 
guillemot  was  dropped  onto  a  Churchill 
street  by  a  Common  Raven.  It  was 
flown  to  Winnipeg  for  rehabilitation,  but 
it  too  died.20 

BAND-TAILED  PIGEON  -  An 
occasional  overwintering  species,  rare 
at  any  season.  One  first  seen  on  the 
Brandon  CBC,  16  December  2001, 
survived  until  21  April  2002,  furnishing 
the  5th  accepted  record  of  this  species 
in  Manitoba.15 

EURASIAN  COLLARED-DOVE-An 
occasional  overwintering  species. 
Since  Manitoba’s  first  probable 
sighting  of  this  introduced  species  in 
Winnipeg  on  7  January  2000,  it  has 
been  recorded  in  several  locations.  A 


pair  nested  at  Lyleton  in  2005  and 
probably  again  in  2006,  with  more  than 
one  pair  in  2007.  At  least  one  bird  spent 
the  previous  winter  (2004-2005)  at  the 
Wang  farm  near  Pierson,  less  than  15 
km  from  the  nesting  site.  From  27 
February  until  at  least  3  March  2006, 
and  again  during  the  winter  of  2006- 
2007,  two  birds  were  in  Winkler.  The 
species  seems  poised  to  colonize  the 
prairie  region  of  southern  Manitoba  in 
the  near  future. 

The  closely  related  “Ringed  Turtle- 
Dove”,  also  known  as  Barbary  Dove,  is 
a  domesticated  variety  of  the  African 
Collared-Dove.  It  is  sometimes 
recorded  as  an  escapee  from  captivity 
in  Manitoba,  including  CBC  records  at 
Selkirk  (two  in  1 997)  and  Winnipeg  (one 
in  1999). 

MOURNING  DOVE  -  A  localized 
overwintering  species,  reported 
annually  in  winter,  but  in  varying 
numbers.  Mourning  Doves  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  frostbitten 
feet  during  severe  cold  spells,  and 
most  do  not  survive  to  spring.  However, 
certain  sheltered  feeders  with  plentiful 
food  have  enticed  birds  to  winter  for 
many  years  in  a  row.  One  such  feeder 
was  operated  for  decades  until  the  early 
1 990s  by  the  late  Olivia  Lane  at  Victoria 
Crescent  in  Winnipeg.30  Besides 
blackbirds  and  the  occasional  Red- 
bellied  Woodpecker,  she  almost 
always  hosted  some  doves.  Another 
favoured  feeder  in  North  Kildonan, 
Winnipeg  attracted  Mourning  Doves 
annually  from  1 999  or  earlier  until  2004, 
with  as  many  as  five  birds  surviving  the 
winter  of  1999-2000.  Three  made  it 
through  the  1995-1996  winter  at  a  third 
Winnipeg  feeder. 

The  first  CBC  record  involved  six  birds 
at  Winnipeg  in  1971,  and  the  species 
has  been  recorded  on  at  least  one 
Manitoba  count  every  year  since  1976, 
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except  1983.  Winnipeg  has  dominated 
provincial  totals,  with  peaks  of  22  in 
1979  and  25  in  1981  out  of  totals  of  27 
in  each  year.  The  species  is  found 
frequently  on  some  southwestern 
CBCs,  where  livestock  feedlots  often 
attract  one  or  more  doves,  e.g.,  40%  of 
Cypress  River  counts  since  1977. 
Elsewhere,  scattered  CBC  records 
extend  northward  to  Dauphin  and  Swan 
River,  and  eastward  to  the  edge  of  the 
boreal  forest  at  Pinawa,  where  one 
overwintered  in  2000-2001  despite 
severe  frostbite.  The  species  was 
especially  widespread  at  Christmas 
1 997,  when  it  was  found  on  1 0  different 
counts. 

BARN  OWL  -  A  persistent  straggler, 
rare  at  any  season.  One  was  captured 
and  released  at  Sperling  in  January 
1925. 18  In  1990,  authorities  confiscated 
remains  of  a  Barn  Owl  that  supposedly 
came  from  a  road-kill  found 
somewhere  in  the  province  on  8 
February  1990.21 

LONG-EARED  OWL -An  occasional 
overwintering  species.  There  are  few 
winter  records  for  this  secretive,  largely 


nocturnal  raptor,  though  unconfirmed 
reports  date  back  to  the  19th  century.29 
Two  birds  at  Lyleton  on  30  December 
1999  furnish  the  sole  CBC  record. 
There  are  two  late-winter  sightings,  at 
Marquette  on  22  February  1997  and 
Winnipeg  on  11  February  2007.  Calling 
birds  are  rarely  heard  before  April,  but 
an  early  individual  was  noted  near 
Pinawa  on  6  and  9  March  1988.  The 
species  likely  occurs  more  often  in 
winter  than  these  few  records  suggest. 

SHORT-EARED  OWL  -  A  localized 
overwintering  species,  fluctuating  in 
numbers  from  year  to  year,  with  an 
underlying  decline  noted  since  the 
1960s.  Similarly,  winter  populations 
vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Typically, 
only  a  few  birds  are  noted  during  the 
winter  season,  with  reports  as  far  north 
as  the  southern  Interlake  region.  Peak 
seasons  were:  1962-1963,  with  a 
maximum  of  11  in  northwest  Winnipeg 
on  about  27  January  1963;19  1994- 
1995,  with  up  to  10  in  the  New  Bothwell 
area  and  7  near  St.  Adolphe  and  Ste. 
Agathe;  and  1998-1999,  with  a 
maximum  of  14  at  Oak  Hammock  on 
20  February  1 999.  This  owl  has  featured 


Figure  6.  Northern  Saw-whet  Owl  in  Winnipeg,  26  January  2006 
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on  30  Manitoba  CBCs  in  21  different 
years,  the  highest  totals  being  five  at 
Lyleton  in  1985  and  four  at  Winnipeg  in 
1968. 

NORTHERN  SAW-WHET  OWL  - 
(Figure  6)  A  localized  overwintering 
species,  this  tiny  owl  is  undoubtedly 
more  common  in  winter  than  generally 
believed,  but  due  to  its  nocturnal  habits 
it  is  rarely  seen.  Most  are  found  at 
roosts  when  scolding  passerines  alert 
the  observer,  or  in  barns  or  other  rural 
buildings  where  they  may  take  shelter. 
Southwestern  localities  dominate  the 
few  CBC  records,  with  four  at  Lyleton 
and  one  each  at  Oak  Lake  and  Melita. 
Winnipeg  has  reported  this  species 
just  twice  on  CBCs,  and  Delta  once. 
Although  Saw-whet  Owls  appear  to 
have  difficulty  surviving  the  harshest 
weather,  and  dead  birds  have 
sometimes  been  found,  some  appear 
to  make  it  through  the  season.  One 
spent  much  of  January  2006  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Winnipeg  feeder. 
Occasionally,  birds  are  heard  calling  in 
late  February;  these  could  be  either 
early  migrants  or  successful  wintering 
birds. 

BELTED  KINGFISHER  -  A  lingering 
migrant.  Individuals  have  twice  stayed 
late  enough  to  be  tallied  on  a  CBC,  at 
Brandon  on  28  December  1981  and  at 
La  Barriere  Park  (St.  Adolphe  count)  on 
16  December  2004.  One  was  seen  at 
Pinawa  on  4  December  1993. 

LEWIS’S  WOODPECKER  -  A 
persistent  straggler,  rare  at  any  season. 
This  western  woodpecker  was 
reported  in  Manitoba  18  times  between 
1929  and  1943,  but  there  have  been 
only  four  sightings  since  1 966.415  Some 
of  the  early  records  involved  birds  that 
apparently  attempted  to  overwinter:  one 
in  Winnipeg  from  24  October  1929  until 
20  January  1930,  another  at  Sapton  on 


1 8  and  23  February  1 930,  one  at  Selkirk 
in  mid-December  1931,  an  adult  at 
Emerson  for  several  weeks  until  at 
least  22  January  1933,  a  bird  seen 
occasionally  at  Stonewall  in 
November-December  1939  and 
February  1940,  and  finally  a  pair  in 
Winnipeg,  21  January  1942.4 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER -An 
occasional  overwintering  species.  A 
little  like  Mourning  Doves,  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  sometimes  winter  at 
certain  favourite  locations  for  several 
years  in  a  row.  One  individual  did  so  in 
St.  Vital,  Winnipeg  in  1937-1938  and 
1 938—1 939.22  Others  were  present  for 
a  few  winters  at  Balmoral  around  1980. 
From  1983  until  at  least  1995,  one  to 
several  birds  wintered  in  a  grazed 
woodlot  near  Kleefeld.  More  recently, 
single  birds  have  wintered  at  Grand 
Beach  and  Grosse  Isle,  and  there  have 
been  reports  from  Morden,  Steinbach, 
Treherne,  Vogar,  Winnipeg  and 
elsewhere.  The  small  total  of  just  five 
CBC  records  of  this  fairly  conspicuous 
species  indicates,  however,  that  it  may 
be  scarcer  than  the  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker  in  winter. 

RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER-An 
occasional  overwintering  species,  this 
woodpecker  breeds  regularly  as  close 
as  North  Dakota  and  seems 
perpetually  poised  to  become  a 
permanent  resident  of  Manitoba.415  It 
is  reported  annually,  especially  in  and 
near  the  Red  River  valley,  and  in  many 
cases  wintering  birds  are  involved. 
These  are  particularly  attracted  to  suet 
feeders,  probably  the  key  to  surviving 
even  the  harshest  Manitoba  winter 
weather.  Winnipeg  accounts  for  all  but 
one  of  the  1 0  CBC  sightings  up  to  2005, 
the  exception  being  at  Cypress  River  in 
1988.  In  2006,  however,  CBC  records 
came  from  Brandon  and  Cypress  River, 
with  a  count-week  bird  at  St.  Adolphe. 
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YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER  - 
(See  front  cover)  An  occasional 
overwintering  species.  One  bird 
appeared  at  a  suet  feeder  in  Winnipeg 
on  28  December  2005  and  remained 
until  21  March  2006;  it  appeared  healthy 
on  its  last  visit.  Prior  to  this  record,  the 
latest  known  fall  departure  date  for 
Manitoba  was  29  October  2004. 

NORTHERN  FLICKER  -  A  localized 
overwintering  species.  Most  flicker 
sightings  in  winter  have  been  in 
Winnipeg,  with  records  on  all  but  two 
CBCs  since  1980  (sometimes  only 
during  the  count  week),  a  peak  tally  of 
11  in  1990,  and  other  counts  of  up  to 
seven  birds.  On  the  Brandon  CBC, 
three  were  tallied  in  1997  and 
individuals  have  been  reported 
irregularly  there  and  elsewhere  in  other 
years.  Survival  appears  to  be  quite 
high;  there  are  numerous  late  February 
and  early  March  sightings,  again 
primarily  in  Winnipeg. 

As  expected,  almost  all  sightings 
involve  “Yellow-shafted”  Flickers,  but 
“Red-shafted”  individuals  were 
reported  in  Winnipeg  in  winter  1980- 
1981,  February  to  April  1982,  and  in 
December  of  1982,  1983,  1984,  and 
1987.  Most  of  these  observations  were 
made  in  the  same  west  Winnipeg  area 
and  may  have  involved  one  long- 
surviving  bird.  Another  was  in  Brandon 
from  3  January  to  1  March  1 990.  Finally, 
one  hybrid  was  seen  twice  in  Winnipeg, 
on  3  December  2000  and  6  January 
2001. 

Discussion 

The  proliferation  of  CBCs  in  Manitoba 
in  recent  decades,  and  much- 
increased  coverage  on  the  Winnipeg 
CBC,  help  account  for  the 
predominance  of  post-1970  records  in 
this  article.  There  has  also  been 
increased  interest  in  “winter  listing” 
and  follow-up  on  the  survival  of 


unseasonal  stragglers.  While  there  is 
little  doubt  that  frequent  mild  winters  in 
recent  years  have  contributed  to 
overwintering  success,  records  for 
most  of  the  species  discussed  here 
are  too  sparse  for  us  to  make  detailed 
correlations  with  weather  conditions. 

Prolonged  mild  weather  in  fall  allows 
late  migrants  extra  time  to  leave  the 
province,  while  an  early  winter  storm 
and  ensuing  cold  snap  may  trap  some 
birds,  at  least  for  a  while.  Water  birds 
may  depend  on  high  river  flows  from 
late  fall  rains,  as  well  as  relatively  mild 
conditions,  to  preserve  adequate  open 
water  in  mid-winter.  Wintering  raptors 
follow  unpredictable  food  supplies, 
such  as  fluctuating  vole  populations 
under  variable  snow  cover  (Rough¬ 
legged  Hawk,  Northern  Harrier),  erratic 
winter  populations  of  waxwings  and 
finches  (Merlin,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk), 
or  changing  waste  disposal  practices 
at  factory  farms  (Bald  Eagle). 

Though  laudable,  improvements  in 
communication  among  birders  can 
create  a  false  or  exaggerated 
impression  of  peaks  or  ongoing 
increases  in  bird  numbers.  Examples 
include  A.G.  Lawrence’s  province-wide 
network  of  correspondents  from  the 
1920s  to  the  1950s,15  the  Manitoba 
Rare  Bird  Alert  originating  in  1976  and, 
most  recently,  the  development  of 
Internet  correspondence  through  the 
“Manitobabirds”  e-group. 

These  caveats  aside,  the  diversity  of 
winter  birds  in  Manitoba  does  seem  to 
have  increased  in  recent  decades.  It  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  any  future 
warming  of  Manitoba’s  climate  will 
bring  a  northward  extension  of  the 
winter  range  of  some  bird  species, 
especially  those  in  Category  B.  We 
might  also  expect  a  gradual  “upgrading” 
of  some  species  in  the  sequence  of 
categories  from  E  to  D,  C,  B,  and  even 
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A,  as  well  as  additions  to  the  overall 
Manitoba  winter  list. 
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Between  1923  and  1980,  2125 
Turkey  Vultures  were  leg-banded  in 
eastern  North  America,  with  136  (6.4%) 
recoveries  and  encounters.36  Seven 
were  banded  in  Saskatchewan  during 
this  period:  two  nestlings  in  a  cave  near 
Big  Beaver  (1965),  two  in  a 
conglomerate  cave  near  Ravenscrag 
(1972),  and  two  in  a  riverbank  cave 
southwest  of  Eston  (1974).  The  seventh 
Turkey  Vulture  was  banded  as  an  adult 
after  capture  in  a  cave  south  of  Big 
Beaver  (1973).  No  recoveries  resulted. 

In  1975,  when  Ed  Henckel 
recaptured  14  of  his  76  Turkey  Vultures 
banded  in  New  Jersey,  he  discovered 
all  had  injured  tarsi  from  hardening  of 
vulture  excreta  around  the  aluminum 
leg  bands.4  Consequently,  the  use  of 
leg  bands  on  vultures  was  prohibited 
by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  banding 
offices. 

Other  research  techniques  were 
required  to  study  migration  routes, 
wintering  areas  and  age  of  breeding  of 
vultures  on  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
We  report  results  obtained  from 
attaching  patagial  tags  and  one 
satellite  transmitter  to  44  nestling 
Turkey  Vultures  in  south-central 
Saskatchewan  during  2003  and  2004. 9 

Methods 

Most  nesting  vultures  were  located 
through  landowners  who  responded  to 


newspaper  and  radio  interviews  with 
CSH.10  All  reports  were  investigated  and 
each  nest  was  visited  once  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  August.  A  patagial  tag 
(so  called  because  it  is  fastened  to  the 
wing  patagium)  was  attached  to 
unfledged  young  at  each  nest.  The  tags 
were  green  Herculite  with  white  letters, 
H-0  to  H-55.  In  2003,  14  nestlings  were 
tagged  and  in  2004,  30  nestlings. 
Patagial  tags  were  applied  by  Brent 
Terry,  Michael  Blom  and  Marten  J. 
Stoffel.  Helen  Trefry,  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service,  assisted  GLH  with  the 
attachment  of  the  PTT  transmitter. 

The  high  rate  (at  least  93%)  of 
fledging  success  in  2003  encouraged 
us  to  apply  a  solar  satellite  platform 
transmitter  terminal  (PTT, 
manufactured  by  Microwave  Telemetry 
Inc,  Maryland)  to  a  nestling  Turkey 
Vulture  the  following  year,  the  first 
transmitter  attached  to  a  nestling  of  this 
species  in  North  America.  We  chose  a 
nestling  vulture,  within  ten  days  of 
fledging,  in  a  deserted  log  house  near 
Ranger,  SK.  The  PTT  was  attached  on 
August  5,  2004  to  the  vulture’s  upper 
back  with  quarter-inch  teflon  webbing 
(Bally  Ribbon  Mills).  This  vulture  also 
received  wing  tag  H-25.  The  Animal 
Care  Committee,  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  approved  the  handling 
of  the  nestling  vultures.  The  PTT 
weighed  35  g  and  had  been 
refurbished  after  being  carried  by  an 
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Osprey  to  Costa  Rica  and  back,  twice.5  8 
Four  hours  of  exposure  to  a  bright  sky 
is  considered  sufficient  to  power  the 
PTT  for  24  hours.12 

Results 

Argos  assigns  an  index  for  the 
accuracy  of  each  location  it  receives 
from  a  PTT,  termed  the  Location  Class 
or  LC.1  For  category  LC  3  (n  =  71  in  our 
study)  the  estimated  accuracy  is  less 
than  150  m,  for  LC  2,  between  150  and 
500  m  (n  =  1 1 3),  for  LC  1 ,  between  500 
and  1000m  (n  =  229),  and  for  LC  0, 
greater  than  1  km  (n  =  390).  Argos 
assigns  no  level  of  accuracy  for  LC  A  (n 
=  21 0)  or  LC  B  (n  =  249),  but  Miller  et  al. 
determined  that  LC  0  should  be  within 
10  km  accuracy,  LC  A  within  20  km  and 
LC  B  within  35  km.13  We  chose  to  use 
only  LC  3,  2, 1  and  0  ratings  for  mapping 
purposes,  and  used  the  highest  rating 
available  for  each  day. 

Sightings  of  wing-tagged  vultures. 

Many  tagged  vultures  were  reported 
by  landowners  near  the  nest  sites  for 
four  to  six  weeks  after  fledging.  Six 
nestlings  have  been  sighted  at  a  later 
time  and  distant  from  their  nest  sites. 
Three  of  these  birds  were  tagged  in 
2003  and  three  in  2004.  One  bird  from 
each  year  was  seen  twice:  in  their  first 
and  third  years.  The  four  other  birds 
were  seen  only  once:  in  the  first  year 
(1 ),  second  year  (2)  and  fourth  year  (1 ). 
The  sighting  details  follow,  given  in 
order  of  tagging  dates. 

1 .  Nestling  H-1 5. 1  yr  and  3  yr,  tagged 
east  of  Mont  Nebo,  SK  on  August  5, 
2003,  was  seen  by  Mike  Desjarlais, 
feeding  on  a  carcass  in  a  ditch  on  the 
Fishing  Lake  First  Nation,  SK  on  June 
28,  2004,  270  km  southeast  of  its  natal 
site.  It  was  sighted  again  by  Robin 
Garvey,  feeding  in  a  ditch  beside 
Highway  23  near  Chelan,  SK  on  April 
22,  2006,  240  km  southeast  of  its  natal 
site. 


2.  Nestling  H-1 2.  4  yr,  tagged  near 
Bapaume,  SK  on  August  5,  2003,  was 
photographed  by  Jim  von  Holwede,  7 
km  east  of  Glaslyn,  SK  on  May  20,  2007, 
only  35  km  west  of  its  natal  site. 

3.  Nestling  H-1 9.  2  yr,  tagged  near 
Nora,  SK  on  August  6,  2003,  was 
sighted  by  Orlando  Gomez  and  Adrian 
Naveda  Rodriguez  at  the  Maracaibo 
Zoo  across  the  bay  from  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela  (star  in  Fig.  1).,  initially  on 
November  5,  2005,  and  repeatedly 
throughout  December,  2005.  It  was 
5470  km  from  its  natal  site. 

4.  Nestling  H-36.  1  yr,  tagged  near 
Nora,  SK  on  August  6,  2004,  was 
sighted  by  Lome  Robb,  20  km  west  of 
Fort  Qu’Appelle,  SK  on  September  8, 
2005,  70  km  south  of  its  natal  site. 

5.  Nestling  H-50. 1  yr  and  3  yr,  tagged 
near  Hanley,  SK  on  August  10,  2004, 
was  sighted  by  Angela  Schmalz,  16  km 
south  of  Shellbrook,  SK,  165  km  north 
of  its  natal  site  on  May  25,  2005.  It  was 
sighted  again  by  Nelson  Schneider,  3 
km  north  of  Kyle,  SK  on  May  18,  2007, 
140  km  southwest  of  its  natal  site. 

6.  Nestling  H-53.  2  yr,  tagged  south 
of  Shell  Lake,  SK  on  August  12,  2004, 
was  sighted  on  a  fencepost  10  km 
north  of  Grandora,  SK  on  July  1,  2006, 
110  km  south  of  its  natal  site. 

Satellite  locations 

The  nestling  vulture  outfitted  with  the 
backpack  transmitter  and  patagial  tag 
H-25  on  August  5,  was  flying  well  on 
September  12,  2004  and  sitting  with 
its  sibling  on  the  roof  of  a  vacant  house 
about  1  km  from  the  natal  site.  On 
September  22,  its  first  day  of  migration, 
the  vulture  traveled  60  km  southeast 
(Fig.  1).  Thereafter,  it  moved  short 
distances,  stopping  often.  The  vulture’s 
greatest  rate  of  travel  was  between 
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Figure  1.  Southward  movement  of  the  Saskatchewan-fledged  Turkey  Vulture 
nestling  H-25  with  satellite  transmitter  from  September  22  -  December  5,  2004. 
The  star  in  northern  Venezuela  indicates  the  Maracaibo  Zoo,  where  a  different 
vulture,  H-19,  resided  from  November  8  through  December  2005.  Map  by  Kathy 
M.  Meeres. 


Sherwood,  North  Dakota  and  Volga, 
South  Dakota,  when  it  flew  634  km  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  It  stopped  for  four  days 
in  the  Missouri  River  valley  near  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  then  after  an  all-day  flight 
of  120  km,  stopped  in  the  valley  north 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska  for  four  and  a  half 
days.  Between  0653h  on  October  14  at 
Barclay,  Kansas,  and  1747h  on 
October  15  near  Vernon,  Oklahoma,  it 
traveled  375  km  before  stopping  at 
Lake  Texoma  on  the  Oklahoma-Texas 
border  for  two  days.  Later  it  spent  four 
days  near  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It 
traversed  the  1,200-km  length  of 
Mexico  in  10  days,  then  flew  another 
700  km  through  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  northern 
Costa  Rica  in  23  days. 


The  vulture  arrived  at  its  wintering 
site  December  3,  72  days  after  starting 
the  southward  migration.  It  remained 
at  this  area  of  coffee  plantations  on 
steep  hillsides,  900  to  1,200  m  above 
sea  level,  in  the  mountains  south  of  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  until  April  13,  2005. 
The  direct-line  distance  from  its  natal 
site  was  5,321  km. 

The  first  100  km  leg  of  its  northward 
migration,  to  Tilaran  in  northwest  Costa 
Rica,  did  not  occur  until  April  13,  a  day 
after  the  first  vultures  had  been  reported 
back  in  Saskatchewan.  The  vulture 
stopped  near  Mason,  Texas,  from  April 
30  to  May  17,  before  reaching 
Nebraska,  about  90  km  southwest  of 
Lincoln,  on  May  28  (Fig.  2).  It  moved 
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Figure  2.  Northward  movement  of  Saskatchewan-fledged  Turkey  Vulture  nestling 
with  satellite  transmitter  from  April  13  -  July  30,  2005.  Map  by  Kathy  M.  Meeres. 


short  distances  within  that  general  area 
until  July  4.  The  last  signal  was  received 
on  July  30,  2005. 

During  the  last  27  days,  57%  of  the 
119  locations  provided  the  least 
reliable  signal  ratings  (36  rated  LC  Z, 
17  LC  B  and  15  LC  A)  and  during  the 
last  two  days  11  of  1 4  were  poor  signals 
(3  of  Z,  3  of  B  and  5  of  A),  indicating  that 
the  transmitter  was  no  longer  oriented 
in  a  position  to  be  detected  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  satellites.  The 
battery  strength  dropped  steadily  in 
July,  meaning  the  transmitter  was  no 
longer  receiving  sufficient  light,  and  the 
temperature  and  activity  reports 
indicated  that  the  PTT  did  not  move.  We 
concluded  that  the  bird  died  on  or  about 
July  4. 


In  total,  1,262  locations  were 
determined  by  the  Argos  satellites,  not 
including  approximately  200  inaccurate 
“Z”  transmissions.  The  first  221  were 
from  or  near  the  natal  site;  245  were  on 
the  southward  migration  through 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  101 
through  Mexico  and  Central  America; 
270  on  the  wintering  area  of  Costa  Rica; 
198  on  the  northward  migration,  and  a 
final  227  on  its  apparent  “summering 
ground”  in  southeastern  Nebraska 
(Table  1).  The  percentage  breakdown 
of  locations  by  accuracy  class  is  roughly 
similar  to  that  reported  by  Britten  et  al. 
for  30  g  PTTs  on  female  Peregrine 
Falcons.2 

In  17  instances  involving  LC  0 
locations  exclusively,  the  Latitude  1/ 
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Longitude  1  readings  were  clearly 
incorrect,  whereas  the  alternate 
Latitude  2/Longitude  2  readings  were 
in  keeping  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  positions  of  the  vulture;  for 
these  17  instances,  the  Latitude  2/ 
Longitude  2  readings  were  used.  Six 
LC  0  locations  were  excluded  because 
of  biologically  implausible  deviations 
of  45,  55,  75,  105,  150  and  945  km  at 
right  angles  from  the  south-north 
trajectory.13 

Because  of  the  near-polar  orbit  of 
each  satellite,  the  number  of  daily 
passes  over  a  transmitter  increases 
with  latitude.1  Therefore  we  expected 
the  number  of  locations  reported  per 
day  to  diminish  towards  the  equator, 
but  were  unable  to  explain  the  almost 
four-fold  increase  in  locations  reported 
during  the  vulture’s  more  rapid 
northward  travel  through  Latin  America, 
as  compared  to  the  southward  trip 
through  the  same  region  (Table  1). 

Discussion 

During  migration,  when  vultures 
typically  use  soaring  flight  during 
daytime  to  take  advantage  of  thermals, 
the  bird  with  the  transmitter  moved 
slowly.  We  had  too  few  readings  to 
determine  hourly  flight  speed,  but  the 
minimal  data  we  have  seem  consistent 
with  the  40  km/h  speed  reported  by 
Coles,3  based  on  observations  of  a 
vulture  flying  alongside  a  locomotive, 
and  the  55  km/h  estimated  by  Kirk  and 
Mossman.11  The  vulture  stopped  for 
longer  periods  and  had  a  slower  rate 
of  migration  than  the  other  two 
Saskatchewan  species,  a  Swainson’s 
Hawk  and  an  Osprey,  that  previously 
carried  PTTs.5’78  While  Peregrine 
Falcons  rarely  stop  on  migration  (GLH 
unpublished  data),  this  vulture  on  its 
southward  migration  had  two  stops  for 
one  day,  four  for  two  days,  one  for  three 
days  and  two  for  four  days,  before 
traveling  the  1 ,200  km  length  of  Mexico 


in  10  days.  Except  for  a  three-day  stop 
near  Poza  Rica,  Veracruz,  its  northward 
migration  proceeded  more  briskly  as 
far  as  Mason,  Texas,  where  it  stopped 
for  19  days.  It  stopped  two  more  days 
near  Salina,  Kansas,  before  reaching 
its  presumed  “summering  grounds”  in 
Nebraska  on  May  28.  Was  it  already 
sick  or  injured?  Was  it  heading  for 
Saskatchewan? 

In  our  wing  marking  study  to  date, 
the  only  patagial  tag  sighting  from  the 
“winter  quarters”  in  Venezuela  was  at 
two  years,  5470  km  distant  from  the 
natal  site. 

If  the  patagial  tags  remain  in  place, 
and  if  a  cohort  of  tagged  vultures 
survives  and  returns  to  breed  on  the 
Canadian  prairies,  our  study  has  the 
potential  over  the  next  decade  to 
determine  where  vultures  spend  their 
non-breeding  years,  the  age  at  which 
first  nesting  occurs,  and  the  range  of 
natal  dispersal  distances.  Survival  of 
patagial  tags  among  Bloom’s 
California  Turkey  Vulture  population, 
with  re-sightings  of  22  of  50  vultures 
for  up  to  seven  years,  gives  some  hope 
in  this  regard.6  A  long-term  study  in 
North  Carolina  showed  that  Black 
Vultures  did  not  begin  to  breed  until 
eight  years  of  age.14  The  single 
published  breeding  record  of  a  Turkey 
Vulture  of  known  age  is  eleven  years.11 

Despite  these  suggested  late  ages  of 
first  breeding,  at  least  some  of  the 
immature  birds  are  returning  to  their 
natal  province  in  subsequent  years  for 
some  as  yet  unknown  biological 
reason.  Five  tagged  Turkey  Vultures 
returned  to  Saskatchewan  in  seven 
instances:  a)  three  instances  were  of 
one-year-old  birds  seen  at  distances 
of  70,  165  and  270  km  from  their  natal 
sites;  b)  one  was  of  a  two-year-old  seen 
at  110  km;  c)  two  were  of  three-year- 
olds  at  140  and  240  km,  and  d)  one 
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was  a  four-year-old  at  35  km  from  the 
natal  site.  The  rate  of  natal  fidelity 
versus  dispersal  remains  to  be 
determined,  but  since  we  have  applied 
7  more  transmitters  and  217  more  wing 
tags  during  2005-2007,  we  are  certain 
that  additional  encounters  will 
accumulate  over  the  years  to  come. 
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GREAT  HORNED  OWLS  LOCKED  IN 
MORTAL  COMBAT 


CHRISTIAN  ARTUSO,  University  of  Manitoba,  Department  of  Environment  and 
Geography,  Winnipeg,  MB  R2T  2N2,  E-mail:  <chartuso@gmail.com>,  and  RANDY 
MOOI,  The  Manitoba  Museum,  190  Rupert  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3B  0N2,  E- 
mail:<rmooi@manitobamuseum.ca> 


Figure  1.  The  two  Great  Horned  Owls  as  they  were  found.  R.  Mooi 


In  early  January  2005,  two  dead 
Great  Horned  Owls  were  found  in  a 
hay  barn  near  Cartwright,  Manitoba. 
(Figure  1 ).  The  talon  of  the  inner  toe  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  owls  had  pierced 
the  footpad  of  the  other  (Figure  2).  The 
larger  owl  was  a  female,  as 
determined  later  by  internal  inspection 
(Manitoba  Museum  specimen  1.2- 

5251) ,  and  the  other  was  a  male 
(Manitoba  Museum  specimen  1.2- 

5252) .  It  appears  that  the  owls  had 
been  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
from  this  position,  leading  to  their 
eventual  demise.  Both  owls  had  signs 
of  bleeding  about  the  bill,  and  the  male 
suffered  a  wound  to  the  lower  neck 
such  that  some  breast  feathers  were 
matted  with  blood. 


Great  Horned  Owls  are  known 
occasionally  to  be  aggressive  toward 
each  other.2  On  August  15th  2007, 
Christian  Artuso  observed  two  recently 
fledged  Great  Horned  Owls  apparently 
competing  for  position  on  an  open 
perch,  resulting  in  one  gripping  the 
other’s  foot  for  a  period  of 
approximately  90  seconds  (Figure  3), 
demonstrating  how  the  feet  may  be 
used  in  such  interactions. 

Inspection  of  molt  limits  of  the  two 
owls  found  uniformly  fresh  remiges 
and  rectrices,  consistent  with  the  hatch 
year/  second  year  age  class.5  Since 
these  owls  were  found  dead  in 
January,  both  were  likely  less  than  one 
year  old.  The  gonads  of  neither  of 
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Figure  2.  View  of  the  underside  of  the  feet  of  two  Great  Horned  Owls  showing  the 
talon  (at  arrow)  of  the  female  (left)  protruding  through  the  foot  pad  of  the  male 
(right).  C.Artuso 


these  individuals  were  large  enough 
to  suggest  the  onset  of  breeding 
(length  of  ovary:  14.5mm,  length  of  left 
testis:  4.5mm).  The  two  owls 
described  here  may  have  been 
involved  in  a  territorial  dispute  in 
advance  of  the  breeding  season,  e.g. 
a  paired  female  driving  off  a  floater 
male.  Great  Horned  Owls  typically 
begin  the  breeding  cycle  in  late 
February  -  March  in  southern  Manitoba, 
rarely  as  early  as  mid-January  in 
suburban  areas,1  although  pair 
bonding  and  territorial  defense  likely 
occurs  well  before  clutch  initiation.2 

Alternatively,  this  incident  could  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  non-breeding 
individuals  competing  for  a  food 
resource-rodents  living  in  the  hay  barn 
where  the  owls  were  found.  The 
gizzards  of  both  of  these  owls 
contained  the  remains  of  North 
American  Deermice.  Cannibalistic 
predation  is  unlikely,  especially  given 
the  relatively  small  difference  in  size 


and  weight  (female:  total  length: 
520mm,  wing  chord:  378mm,  tail: 
225mm,  foot  pad:  72mm,  1.2kg;  male: 
total  length:  512mm,  wing  chord: 
342mm,  tail:  205mm,  foot  pad:  62mm, 
1.14kg).  Cannibalism  among  Great 
Horned  Owls  has  been  reported,4  and 
Great  Horned  owls  may  kill 
conspecifics,  although  direct  evidence 
of  this  is  still  lacking.7 

The  tendon-locking  mechanism 
(TLM)  that  apparently  kept  these  two 
birds  together  occurs  in  many  bird 
families.  It  is  used  in  perching, 
perching  while  sleeping,  climbing, 
hanging,  and  swimming.6  Owl  feet  are 
especially  strong,  probably  an 
adaptation  to  their  sit-and-pounce 
hunting  style  which  necessitates 
incapacitating  and  holding  onto  prey 
on  first  strike  (as  opposed  to  the 
weaker  grip  of  diurnal  raptors  which 
typically  employ  pursuit  techniques).8 
A  force  of  1 3  kg  is  required  to  open  the 
talons  of  a  Great  Horned  Owl.3  It  is 
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Figure  3.  Two  recently  fledged  sibling  Great  Horned  Owls  interacting,  15  August 
2007.  Note  the  way  the  bird  on  the  left  is  gripping  the  other’s  foot.  C.  Artuso 


possible  that  as  the  male  tried  to 
withdraw  his  foot  from  the  female’s 
grip,  she  responded  by  pulling  back, 
which  would  automatically  lock  the 
talons  in  the  flexed  position.  Banders 
who  have  experienced  the  unrelenting 
power  of  a  raptor’s  grasp  under  duress 
know  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
straighten  the  leg  to  release  the 
tension  in  the  muscles  before 
removing  the  talons  one  at  a  time 
(Diego  Sustaita,  pers.  comm.). 
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INSECTS 


RESULTS  OF  THE  2007 
INTERNATIONAL  BUTTERFLY  COUNTS 
IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


MIKE  GOLLOP,  51  Welker  Crescent,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7H  3M3  and  ANNA 
LEIGHTON,  328  Saskatchewan  Crescent  West,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7M  0A4 


Nine  International  Butterfly  Counts 
(1JC)  were  conducted  in 
Saskatchewan  in  2007,  one  more  than 
in  2006. 2  Counts  in  2007  were 
conducted  at  Bjorkdale,  Duck 
Mountain  Provincial  Park,  Fort 
Qu’Appelle,  Last  Mountain  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Area,  Nisbet  Forest, 
Pasquia  Hills,  Preeceville,  Regina  and 
Saskatoon.  Duck  Mountain  and  Nisbet 
were  not  done  in  2006  but  had  been 
done  in  previous  years,  while  the  Last 
Mountain  Lake  count  was  new.  Counts 
at  Eastend  and  Waskesiu  River  were 
done  in  2006  but  not  in  2007.  Count 
statistics  are  presented  in  Table  1 ,  and 
count  results  in  Table  2. 

Sixty  species  were  recorded  in  2007, 
compared  to  62  in  2006  and  57  in 
2005. 12  The  total  number  of  butterflies 
counted  was  4007,  compared  with 
3669  in  2006  and  6972  in  2005  (of 
which  5389  were  Painted  Ladies). 
Butterflies  per  party-hour  is  used  as  a 
measure  to  relate  butterfly  numbers  to 
observer  effort  to  provide  a  comparable 
index  of  abundance  over  years. 
Butterflies  per  party-hour  was  48  for 
the  nine  counts  in  2007,  the  same  as 
for  the  eight  counts  in  2006. 

Count  conditions  in  2007  were 
consistent  with  those  in  previous  years, 
ranging  from  a  low  temperature  of  16° 
at  Regina  to  a  high  of  31°  at 
Preeceville.  Wind  speeds  exceeding 
30  km/hr  at  Duck  Mountain,  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  and  Preeceville  may  have 


had  some  influence  on  the  number  of 
open  field  butterflies  that  were  seen. 

Species  totals  for  each  count 
ranged  from  16  at  Duck  Mountain  to 
36  at  Saskatoon  and  averaged  24  for 
the  nine  counts.  This  was  up  from  20 
in  2006  and  1 8  in  2005.  Twenty  or  more 
species  is  very  respectable  for  a 
single-day  butterfly  count,  and  over  30 
is  exceptional.  All  but  two  counts 
exceeded  20  species  in  2007  as 
species  diversity  improved  with  the 
generally  adequate  levels  of  moisture 
and  warm  mid-summer  temperatures. 

Numbers  of  individuals  ranged  from 
153  at  Last  Mountain  Lake  to  1013  at 
Bjorkdale.  The  number  of  individuals 
per  party-hour  ranged  from  22  at  Last 
Mountain  Lake  to  127  at  Bjorkdale 
compared  with  a  range  of  19  at  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  to  164  at  Eastend  in  2006. 

The  number  of  observers  ranged 
from  one  at  Duck  Mountain,  Bjorkdale 
and  Pasquia  Hills  to  13  at  Saskatoon 
and  1 0  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle.  A  total  of  96 
party-hours  was  logged,  ranging  from 
seven  at  Duck  Mountain,  Ft. 
Qu’Appelle,  Preeceville  and  Last 
Mountain  Lake  to  32.5  at  Saskatoon. 

The  highest  combined  count  of  an 
individual  species  was  1015  Clouded 
Sulphurs.  Unusually  high  species 
counts  at  individual  locations  were  115 
Canadian  Tiger  Swallowtails  at  Duck 
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Table  1. 1 JC  statistics  -  Saskatchewan  2007 
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Table  2. 1 JC  results-  Saskatchewan  2007 


SPECIES  NAME 

DMP 

Reg 

FtQ 

LML 

Sto 

Bjo 

Pre 

PaH 

NiF 

totals 

9  JN 

21  JN 

23  JN 

5  JY 

7  JY 

13  JY 

14  JY 

18  JY 

27  JY 

Silver-spotted  Skipper 

5 

3 

8 

Northern  Cloudywing 

1 

1 

2 

Dreamy  Duskywing 

4 

4 

Juvenal's  Duskywing 
Afranius  Duskywing 
Persius  Duskywing 

Grizzled  Skipper 

C.  Checkered  Skipper 
Common  Sootywing 

1 

1 

2 

Unident.  Skipper 

10 

1 

1 

12 

Arctic  Skipper 

Least  Skipper 

8 

2 

10 

Garita  Skipperling 
European  Skipper 
Uncas  Skipper 

10 

27 

2 

5 

11 

55 

C.  Branded  Skipper 
Plains  Skipper 

Dakota  Skipper 

Nevada  Skipper 

Peck's  Skipper 

Draco  Skipper 

4 

2 

6 

Tawny-edged  Skipper 

6 

6 

Long  Dash  Skipper 
Rhesus  Skipper 

7 

4 

1 

4 

5 

12 

33 

Delaware  Skipper 
Woodland  Skipper 
Hobomok  Skipper 

4 

10 

1 

15 

Dun  Skipper 

Dusted  Skipper 

Osier's  Roadside  Skipper 

2 

12 

1 

7 

1 

23 

Com.  Roadside  Skipper 

1 

1 

2 

Kahli  Swallowtail 

Old  World  Swtail  (Dods) 

1 

1 

Old  World  Sw'tail  (Huds) 
Anise  Swallowtail 
Anise/Old  World  Sw'tail 

3 

3 

Can.  Tiger  Swallowtail 

115 

17 

9 

3 

4 

4 

16 

168 

Unident.  White 

7 

1 

8 

Western  White 

1 

6 

7 

Margined  White 
Mustard  White 

45 

1 

46 

Cabbage  White 

7 

3 

20 

21 

15 

9 

75 
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SPECIES  NAME 

DMP 

Reg 

FtQ 

LML 

Sto 

Bjo 

Pre 

PaH 

NiF 

totals 

Large  Marble 

Olympia  Marble 
Unident.  Sulphur 

10 

29 

2 

41 

Clouded  Sulphur 

1 

8 

1 

10 

402 

405 

105 

67 

16 

1015 

Orange  Sulphur 

Q.  Alexandra's  Sulphur 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Christina  Sulphur 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Giant  Sulphur 
Pink-edged  Sulphur 
Harvester 

75 

31 

106 

Unident.  Copper 

Gray  Copper 

Bronze  Copper 

4 

4 

Ruddy  Copper 

Dorcas  Copper 

12 

3 

15 

Purplish  Copper 

8 

10 

1 

19 

Acadian  Hairstreak 
Coral  Hairstreak 
Edwards'  Hairstreak 

1 

2 

3 

Branded  Hairstreak 
Striped  Hairstreak 
Unident.  Elfin 

Brown  Elfin 

Hoary  Elfin 

Eastern  Pine  Elfin 

Western  Pine  Elfin 

Gray  Hairstreak 
Unident.  Blue 

7 

3 

5 

15 

West.  Tailed  Blue 

11 

1 

10 

6 

8 

3 

13 

52 

Spring  Azure 

Summer  Azure 

5 

5 

Rocky  Mt.  Dotted  Blue 
Arrowhead  Blue 
Silvery  Blue 

21 

30 

11 

3 

18 

130 

1 

43 

257 

Northern  Blue 

10 

7 

17 

Melissa  Blue 

6 

3 

7 

3 

1 

20 

Greenish  Blue 

4 

8 

3 

7 

2 

2 

9 

35 

Boisduval's  Blue 

Lupine  (Acmon)  Blue 
Prairie  Arctic  Blue 

Unident,  large  Fritillary 

1 

47 

8 

30 

86 

Variegated  Fritillary 

3 

4 

2 

1 

10 

Great  Spangled  Frit. 

11 

2 

8 

3 

15 

39 
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SPECIES  NAME 

DMP 

Reg 

FtQ 

LML 

Sto 

Bjo 

Pre 

PaH 

NiF 

totals 

Aphrodite  Fritillary 
Edwards'  Fritillary 
Zerene  Fritillary 

Callippe  Fritillary 

2 

1 

3 

Atlantis  Fritillary 

11 

256 

1 

268 

Northwestern  Fritillary 

11 

3 

14 

2 

23 

13 

66 

Mormon  Fritillary 
Unident,  small  Fritillary 
Bog  Fritillary 

2 

23 

25 

Silver-bordered  Fritillary 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Meadow  Fritillary 
Frigga  Fritillary 

1 

1 

12 

14 

Freija  Fritillary 

Arctic  Fritillary 
Gorgone  Checkerspot 

2 

35 

37 

Sagebrush  Checkerspot 
Unident.  Crescent 

3 

12 

1 

3 

19 

Pearl  Crescent 

2 

4 

6 

Northern  Crescent 

1 

1 

9 

7 

9 

125 

66 

47 

265 

Tawny  Crescent 
Variable  Checkerspot 

3 

1 

7 

6 

17 

Unident.  Comma 
Eastern  Comma 

1 

4 

5 

Satyr  Comma 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

12 

Green  Comma 

2 

18 

20 

Hoary  Comma 

Gray  Comma 

1 

1 

2 

Compton  Tortoiseshell 

4 

4 

Mourning  Cloak 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Milbert's  Tortoiseshell 

3 

2 

2 

2 

27 

1 

67 

104 

Painted  Lady 

3 

3 

Red  Admiral 

11 

11 

10 

5 

11 

22 

1 

1 

72 

White  Admiral 

5 

31 

8 

96 

52 

21 

54 

5 

272 

Viceroy 

2 

1 

2 

7 

12 

Northern  Pearly-Eye 
Eyed  Brown 

Little  Wood-Satyr 

12 

11 

3 

26 

Common  Ringlet 

110 

11 

29 

10 

3 

1 

164 

Unident.  Wood-Nymph 
Com.  Wood-Nymph 

6 

15 

60 

174 

255 

Small  Wood-Nymph 
Unident.  Alpine 

Taiga  Alpine 
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SPECIES  NAME 

DMP 

Reg 

FtQ 

LML 

Sto 

Bjo 

Pre 

PaH 

NiF 

totals 

Red-disked  Alpine 
Common  Alpine 

Ridings'  Satyr 

9 

1 

10 

Unident.  Arctic 
Macoun's  Arctic 

Uhler's  Arctic 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jutta  Arctic 

Monarch 

Unident,  butterfly 

33 

13 

4 

1 

21 

1 

73 

Total  #  of  species 

16 

24 

21 

22 

36 

26 

21 

33 

18 

60 

Total  #  of  butterflies 

201 

315 

186 

175 

785 

1039 

380 

750 

359 

4007 

Count  Location 

DMP 

Reg 

FtQ 

LML 

Sto 

Bjo 

Pre 

PaH 

NiF 

totals 

*DMP  =  Duck  Mt.  Prov.  Park,  Reg  =  Regina,  FtQ  =  Fort  Qu’Appelle, 

LML  =  Last  Mt.  Lake  National  Wildlife  Area,  Sto  =  Saskatoon,  Bjo  =  Bjorkdale, 
Pre  =  Preeceville,  PaH  =  Pasqua  Hills,  NiF  =  Nisbet  Forest 


Figure  1.  Mourning  Cloak  butterfly  laying  eggs  on  a  Balsam  Poplar,  18  July 
2007,  Pasquia  Hills  John  Kozial 
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Mountain,  45  Mustard  Whites  at 
Bjorkdale,  75  Pink-edged  Sulphurs  at 
Bjorkdale,  12  Dorcas  Coppers  at 
Pasquia  Hills,  130  Silvery  Blues  at 
Bjorkdale,  256  Atlantis  Fritillary  at 
Pasquia  Hills,  125  Northern  Crescents 
at  Bjorkdale,  18  Green  Commas  at 
Pasquia  Hills,  67  Milbert’s 
Tortoiseshells  at  Pasquia  Hills,  96 
White  Admirals  at  Saskatoon,  and  33 
Monarchs  at  Regina  and  21  at 
Preeceville. 

As  in  2006,  virtually  all  of  the 
common  species  that  might  be 
expected  considering  the  dates  and 
locations  of  the  nine  counts  were 
found  in  2007.  The  most 
conspicuously  absent  species  was 
Aphrodite  Fritillary.  The  more  common 
transient  species  also  were  all 
represented  in  at  least  one  count: 
Common  Checkered  Skipper,  present 
on  two  counts  (total  2  individuals); 
Variegated  Fritillary  on  4  counts  (total 
10);  Painted  Lady  on  one  count  (total 
3);  Red  Admiral  on  8  counts  (total  72); 
and  Monarch  on  6  counts  (total  73). 
The  only  new  species  for  the 
Saskatchewan  1JC  counts  was  a 
Kahli  Swallowtail  at  Last  Mountain 
Lake. 

Table  2  shows  only  the  adult 
species  that  were  seen  on  the  counts. 


Both  Monarchs  and  Mourning  Cloaks 
were  found  in  immature  stages  as 
well.  One  Monarch  larva  was  found 
feeding  on  milkweed  on  the  Nisbet 
Forest  count.  No  adults  were  seen  on 
that  count.  On  the  Pasquia  Hills  count, 
John  Kozial  observed  a  worn,  adult 
Mourning  Cloak  depositing  about  a 
dozen  eggs  in  a  partial  ring  on  a  small 
Balsam  Poplar  ( Populus  balsamifera ) 
sapling  at  1:10  p.m. (Figure  1).  He  also 
came  across  a  total  of  122  larvae  on 
four  small  trees  (all  120  cm  tall  or 
less):  29  larvae  were  on  two  Aspen 
Poplars  ( Populus  tremuloides)  (Figure 
2),  85  were  on  a  Pussy  Willow  ( Salix 
discolor)  and  8  on  a  Balsam  Poplar. 
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Figure  2.  Mourning  Cloak 
larvae  on  an  Aspen  Poplar 
on  18  July  2007,  Pasquia 
Hills  John  Kozial 
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STUDENTS  BAND  AMERICAN  KESTRELS  AT  MORSE,  SK 


Herbert  School  students  participate  in  American  Kestrel  banding.  From  left  to 
right:  Kristen  Jahnke,  Josh  Driedger,  Miranda  Haughian,  Dane  Hildebrand. 

Randy  McCulloch 


On  June  22,  2007,  my  grade  6  class 
and  I  went  with  teachers  Alden  Seib 
and  Randy  McCulloch  to  Morse,  SK  to 
help  band  young  American  Kestrels. 
The  event  took  place  at  the  old  CPR 
dam  north  of  Morse  where  a  science 
class  from  Morse  School  had  placed 
some  kestrel  boxes  five  years  ago.1 
Kestrels  are  banded  mostly  so  that 
people  can  track  their  movements. 

Lome  Scott  told  us  about  the 
equipment  that  is  used  for  banding 
birds.  He  showed  us  many  sizes  of 
bands  and  a  special  pair  of  pliers  that 
he  uses  to  close  the  bands.  Jared 
Clarke  used  spikes  and  a  climbing 
harness  to  climb  the  nest  tree.  After 
taking  the  chicks  out  of  the  nest  box, 
he  lowered  them  down  to  Tyler  in  a 


knapsack.  Once  the  birds  were  down, 
we  were  able  to  have  a  close  look. 

There  were  four  chicks  and  all  were 
females.  Jared  could  tell  this  by  the 
brown  colour  on  their  backs;  the  males 
have  more  blue.  Lome  Scott  banded 
the  birds  and  Sydney  recorded  the 
information  about  each  bird  in  his 
notebook.  This  was  a  very  exciting  day 
for  me  because  I  enjoy  exploring  the 
abundant  wildlife  the  prairies  have  to 
offer. 

1.  McCOLLOCH,  R.  2006.  Nest  box  project  at 
Morse  School.  Blue  Jay  64:172 

-  Joshua  Driedger,  Grade  6,  Herbert 
School,  Box  630,  Herbert,  SK  S0H  2A0 
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Jared  Clarke  taking  American  Kestrel 
chicks  from  the  nest  box 

Randy  McCulloch 


Lome  Scott  with  Herbert  School  students 


Randy  McCulloch 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  ROSY  MALE  PINE  GROSBEAKS? 


Throughout  most  of  January  2007, 
JS  witnessed  daily  visits  by  Pine 
Grosbeaks  to  his  bird  feeders  on  his 
acreage,  18  km  southwest  of 
Saskatoon.  Once  he  counted  up  to  22 
of  them.  The  numbers  of  Pine 
Grosbeak  remained  relatively  constant 
at  the  feeders  (from  10-20)  throughout 
February,  but  gradually  diminished  until 
March  7,  when  the  final  visitor  was 
seen.  The  females  had  yellowish/ 
bronze  topped  heads  and  rumps,  with 
gray  backs  and  underparts.  All  the  birds 
had  the  white  wing  bars  and  a  few 
(likely  first  year  males)  had  a  brownish 
gray  or  slight  rosy  tinge  to  their  heads, 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  other 
birds  in  this  sexually  dimorphic 
species.1  Only  once,  very  briefly  on 
February  10,  was  the  group  joined  at 
the  feeder  by  a  single  rosy-plumaged 
male!  Unlike  first  year  males,  this  male 
had  a  solid  and  brilliant  rose  coloured 
head,  neck,  rump  and  breast.  Why  was 
only  one  male  with  this  colouration 
spotted  at  the  feeders? 

A  similar  lack  of  rosy  male  Pine 
Grosbeaks  was  recorded  in  banding 
data  from  Saskatoon  in  1969.  From  15 
to  21  October  1969,  23  Pine  Grosbeaks 
were  caught  at  863  University  Drive 
during  dawn-to-dark  mist-netting  of  fall 
warblers.  They  were  aged  by  “skulling.” 
Twelve  had  partly  ossified  skulls  and 
were  classed  as  hatch-year  birds;  ten 
had  ossified  skulls  and  plumage 
suggesting  they  were  two  years  old  or 
more  (‘after-second-year’  or  ASY) 


females,  and  only  one  of  the  23  was  a 
bright  rosy  ASY  male. 

From  12  to  24  March  1972,  also  at 
863  University  Drive  in  Saskatoon,  18 
Pine  Grosbeaks  were  caught  and 
banded  in  walk-in  traps  set  for  Black- 
capped  Chickadees  and  Blue  Jays. 
Fifteen  were  predominantly  bronze,  but 
three  were  bright  rosy  ASY  males, 
roughly  in  keeping  with  the  expected 
proportion  of  mature  males.  If,  for 
argument’s  sake,  one  could  assume 
an  average  life  span  of  three  years, 
based  on  bird-banding  recovery  rates 
for  small  birds,  then  one  might  expect 
one-third  of  males  to  be  brightly- 
plumaged.  Since  the  numbers  of 
males  and  females  should  be  roughly 
equal,  one  might  expect  one-sixth  of  a 
Pine  Grosbeak  flock  to  be  rosy-colored 
males. 

We  know  of  no  published  study  in 
North  America  that  provides  such 
figures.  We  therefore  encourage 
readers  to  answer  this:  What 
proportions  of  rosy  males  are  coming 
to  your  feeder? 

1 .  ADKISSON,  C.S.  1 999.  Pine  Grosbeak  (Pinicola 
enucleator).  In  The  Birds  of  North  America,  No. 
456  (A.  Poole  and  F.  Gill,  eds.).  The  Birds  of 
North  America,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  Joseph  Stookey,  RR#3,  Box  21,  GS 
316,  Saskatoon  SK  S7K  3J6.  E-mail: 
<joseph.stookey@usask.ca>  and  Mary 
I.  Houston,  863  University  Drive, 
Saskatoon  SK  S7N  0J8 


LEAFY  SPURGE  HAWKMOTH  IN  MANITOBA 


I  am  writing  regarding  the  interesting 
article  in  the  June  2007  Blue  Jay  about 
the  Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoths  in  the 
Saskatoon  area. 


Some  5-6  years  ago,  our  friends 
Louise  Kernatz  and  Leon  Pewarchuk 
discovered  hawkmoths  while  they  were 
spraying  a  patch  of  leafy  spurge  on  their 
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property  four  miles  west  of  our  home  in 
south  central  Manitoba.  Louise,  a 
retired  teacher,  was  really  a  scientist  at 
heart.  She  set  to  work  and  eventually 
discovered  that  the  hawkmoths  in 
question  were  Leafy  Spurge 
Hawkmoths  that  feed  on  the  dreaded 
spurge.  She  photographed  some  of 
them  and  was  excited  to  share  her 
discovery  with  us.  We  were  all  amazed! 
We  pored  over  the  photos,  noting  the 
identifying  features. 

Naturally  then,  I  was  surprised  to 
read  about  the  Saskatoon  population, 


and  the  history  of  these  moths. 
Unfortunately,  the  photos  are  no  longer 
available,  so  I  cannot  offer  proof  or 
evidence  of  Louise’s  hawkmoths  being 
Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoths,  other  than 
the  fact  that  the  larvae  were  feeding  in 
the  spurge  when  found.  We  wonder  if 
there  are  other  isolated  populations 
scattered  across  the  prairies. 

-  Ardythe  McMaster,  Box  40, 
Rossendale,  MB  ROH  ICO  E-mail: 
<admcmast@mts.net> 


RARE  BACKYARD  VISITOR  IN  REGINA 


In  Regina,  during  the  fourth  week  of 
August  2007,  May  and  Frank  Switzer  at 
1301  Shannon  Road,  Lucille  Lipka  at 
115  McDougal  Crescent  and  Joe  Jozsa 
at  63  Empress  Drive,  all  saw  a  male 
hummingbird  that  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  red  bib  typical  of  the  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird.  The  bib  was 
described  independently  by  these  four 
observers  as  black,  deep  blue,  a  deep 
iridescent  blue  and  an  iridescent 
purple.  All  sightings  were  brief  and  at 
feeders  where  the  bird  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  insert  its  bill  to  feed.  One  of 
the  locations,  Lucille  Lipka’s  yard,  had 
four  feeders  in  the  backyard.  The  other 
two  locations  each  had  one  feeder.  It 
was  in  the  yard  with  the  four  feeders 
that  the  bird  fed  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  discussing  our  observations,  we 
concluded  that  all  had  seen  a  male 
Black-chinned  Hummingbird. 

The  Lipka  and  Switzer  feeders  are 
within  a  city  block  of  each  other;  both 
yards  back  onto  Elmwood  Park.  There 
are  at  least  three  other  known  feeders 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
at  least  three  twining  honeysuckles 
were  in  bloom  at  the  time.  The  Jozsa 
feeder  is  about  6.25  km  to  the 


northwest,  backing  onto  Wascana 
Creek.  The  observations  were  within 
the  five  week  period  of  fairly  intense 
feeder  visitations  by  juvenile  and  female 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbirds  that 
were  passing  through  on  their  fall 
migration.  Several  neighbourhood 
feeders  noted  an  apparently  larger 
number  of  these  visitors  than  in 
previous  years. 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird, 
described  as  a  ‘scarce  breeder  in 
southern  British  Columbia’  and  a 
‘casual  visitant  to  Alberta,’1  is  listed  as 
hypothetical  in  the  Field  Checklist  of 
Saskatchewan  Birds.  Two  previous 
sightings  have  been  reported  for 
Saskatchewan,  one  in  Regina  on  1 
June  1970  and  the  other  in  Weyburn 
on  11  August  1986. 2 

1 .  GODFREY,  W.  E.  1986.  The  Birds  of  Canada. 
National  Museums  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  p.338. 

2.  SMITH,  A.  R.  1996.  Atlas  of  Saskatchewan 
Birds.  Special  Publication  No. 22,  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society,  Regina. 

-  Frank  Switzer,  1301  Shannon  Road, 
Regina,  SK  S4S  5K9 
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A  SUMMER  RESIDENT  TUNDRA  SWAN 


On  Sunday,  June  10,  2007,  my  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  I  discovered  a  lone  Tundra 
Swan  on  an  island  in  a  slough  about  6 
miles  west  of  Alvena  (on  NW  1/4  Sec. 
12,  Twp.  41,  Rge.  2,  W  3rd). 
Remembering  Blenkin’s  account  of 
nesting  swans  on  an  islanded  pond 
near  Patience  Lake  potash  mine  east 
of  Saskatoon,1  I  thought  this  might  be 
another  such  instance,  but  examination 
with  binoculars  revealed  no  bulky  nest. 

The  slough  occupied  about  5  acres 
and  the  island  less  than  an  acre.  In  fact, 
the  island,  4-5  feet  above  water  level, 
still  showed  stubble  from  a  previous 
year’s  crop,  suggesting  that  this 
spring’s  runoff  may  have  enlarged  the 
slough  considerably  (a  4-inch  rain  a 
week  later,  June  10,  did  increase  its 
size  by  an  acre  or  two).  The  distance 
from  my  car  on  the  road  allowance  to 
the  swan  was  500  feet.  The  swan  had 
not  moved  during  my  hour  stay,  except 
for  swivelling  its  head. 

Five  days  later,  the  swan  was  again 
sitting  on  the  sandy  south  shore  of  the 
island  in  the  identical  spot  as  if  it  had 
never  moved.  But  encircling  it,  in  a 
companionship  of  waterfowl,  were  two 
Canvasbacks,  Redheads  and 
Mallards,  plus  four  Blue-winged  Teal, 
and  an  American  Coot,  all  sunning 
themselves.  The  swan,  meanwhile, 
raised  and  lowered  its  head,  presiding, 
as  it  were,  over  its  court. 

I  continued  my  weekly  observations. 
On  June  22,  the  swan  was  in  the  same 
place  with  its  circle  of  companion  ducks, 
but  it  was  standing  now,  preening  its 
feathers. 


A  local  farmer  stopped  by  and 
explained  the  swan’s  summer 
presence.  He  had  seen  it  at  a  nearby 
slough  earlier  in  spring  with  three  other 
swans,  which  had  apparently  flown  to 
their  nesting  grounds  to  the  north.  There 
had  been  something  wrong  with  its  leg 
and  he  was  surprised  that  it  had  even 
made  it  to  the  safety  of  this  slough  with 
its  island.  Pough  tells  us  that  swans 
“have  to  run  over  the  water  quite  a 
distance  to  build  up  speed  for  a  takeoff.” 
2  Possibly,  this  swan  had  limped  its  way 
here. 

A  week  later,  I  saw  the  swan 
swimming  without  trouble.  Another 
week  later,  it  was  not  only  swimming 
but  actively  feeding,  thrusting  its  long 
neck  deep  down  and  rooting  among 
the  water  plants,  which  were  now 
flourishing.  It  also  did  a  lot  of  preening, 
particularly  on  its  right  side,  and 
continued  to  do  so  while  standing  in 
shallow  water. 

I  returned  to  the  site  July  21,  and  on 
August  12,  and  did  not  see  the  swan 
again,  although  it  could  easily  have 
been  concealed  among  the  vegetation. 
Swans  moult  their  flight  feathers  in 
midsummer  and  try  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  swan  did  survive 
and  join  a  southward  migrating  flock  in 
fall. 

1.  BLENKIN,  C.  2004.  A  summer  of  swans.  Blue 
Jay  62(1  ):31,  34-37. 

2.  POUGH,  R.  H.,  1951 .  Audubon  Water  Bird  Guide. 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

-  Victor  C.  Friesen,  P.O.  Box  65, 
Rosthern,  SK  S0K  3R0. 
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NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN 


The  2007  Nature  Saskatchewan  Fall 
Meet  took  place  in  the  Battlefords  area 
on  September  28  -  30.  Participants 
enjoyed  field  trips  focusing  on  the 
natural  history  as  well  as  the  human 
history  in  and  near  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  Valley.  The 
Saturday  program  wound  up  with  a 
banquet  and  the  presentation  of  the 
Nature  Saskatchewan  Awards.  The 
awards  and  their  recipients  are  listed 
below  in  alphabetical  order. 

Cliff  Shaw  Award 

This  award  is  given  in  recognition  of 
the  best  article  published  in  Blue  Jay 
in  the  previous  year.  The  award 
recipient  for  2007  is  Christian  Artuso 
whose  two  excellent  articles  within  the 
past  year,  ‘Manitoba’s  southern  bird 
invasion,’  in  the  December  2006  issue 
and  ‘January  initiation  of  suburban 
Great  Horned  Owl  nests  in  Manitoba,’ 
in  the  March  2007  issue  are  thorough, 
detailed,  well-written  and  well- 
illustrated.  Christian’s  combined 
abilities  make  him  the  kind  of  naturalist 
Cliff  Shaw  would  enthusiastically 
applaud. 

Conservation  Award 

Nature  Saskatchewan’s 

Conservation  Award  is  presented  each 
year  to  an  individual  or  organization 
whose  contribution  to  conservation  is 
outstanding.  The  award  may  be 
presented  for  a  specific  project  or 
conservation  work  over  a  period  of 
years.  This  year,  the  Nature 
Saskatchewan  Conservation  Award 
was  presented  to  the  Greencover 
Canada  Program.  This  Government  of 
Canada  initiative  has  been  successful 
in  assisting  landowners  and  producers 
in  improving  grassland  management 
practices,  protecting  water  quality,  and 


enhancing  biodiversity  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Jason  Fradette,  Technical 
Director,  Saskatchewan  Region,  PFRA, 
came  to  the  Fall  Meet  to  receive  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  Program  (Figure 
1). 


Figure  1.  Jason  Fradette  receives  the 
Conservation  Award  from  Society 
President  Bill  MacKenzie  on  behalf  of 
PFRA’s  Greencover  Canada  Program 

Margaret  Skeel 

Fellows  Award 

Since  1987,  the  Society  has 
designated  members  who  have  made 
a  long  and  important  contribution  as 
“Fellows  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society.”  To  date,  over  50  Nature 
Saskatchewan  members  have  been 


Figure  2.  Muriel  Carlson  receives  the 
Fellows  Award  from  Society  President 
Bill  McKenzie  Margaret  Skeel 
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awarded  this  distinction  and  the 
contribution  of  two  members  is 
recognized  with  the  award  this  year: 
Muriel  Carlson  (Figure  2)  and  Melanie 
Elliott.  Muriel  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
years  as  a  wildlife  monitor  and  a 
steward  at  the  Turtle  Lake  Nature 
Sanctuary.  Melanie  has  done 
superlative  work  in  promoting  an 
understanding  of  the  natural  world  and 
she  has  also,  for  many  years,  provided 
service  to  naturalist  organizations. 

Larry  Morgotch  Memorial  Award 

Initiated  by  the  Yorkton  Natural 
History  Society  in  memory  of  former 
member  Larry  Morgotch,  this  award  is 
presented  to  the  member  showing  the 
best  photographs  on  Friday  night  at  the 
Meet.  The  winner  this  year  is  Bill 
Mackenzie  for  his  images  of  the 
Australian  outback. 

Long-term  Service  Award 

This  award  is  presented  to  an 
individual  who  has  made  an  ongoing 
contribution  to  the  society  through  his 
or  her  volunteerism  and  energy.  The 
recipient  this  year  is  Teresa  Dolman 
who  has  prepared  the  annual  index  for 
Blue  Jay  for  seven  years,  starting  with 
the  December  2000 
issue.  Compiling  an 
index  is  a  necessary  but 
time-consuming  task  and 
one  that  tends  to  go 
unnoticed  unless  it 
doesn’t  get  done.  The 
index  is  a  critical  tool  for 
giving  people  access  to 
the  material  published  in 
Blue  Jay. 

Natural  History 

Scholarships 

Nature  Saskatchewan 
encourages  academic 
achievement  and 
excellence  with  a 


scholarship  for  graduate  students  of 
excellent  academic  standing  whose 
studies  are  in  keeping  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Society.  The  2007 
recipients  are  Kim  Dohms  and 
Jessica  Stolar.  Kim  is  working 
towards  her  M.Sc.  degree  in  Biology 
at  the  University  of  Regina  and  is 
studying  Sprague’s  Pipit  in  native  and 
planted  grassland  habitats.  Jessica 
Stolar  is  working  towards  her  M.Sc. 
degree  in  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon  and  is 
studying  the  reproductive  biology  and 
pollination  ecology  of  the  Western  Red 
Lily. 

Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award 

This  award  acknowledges 
individuals  who  have  devoted 
significant  time  and  energy  to 
promoting  the  objectives  of  the  Society. 
This  year’s  recipient  is  Dennis  Lawson 
whose  volunteer  commitment  to 
education  and  service  through  his  long 
association  with  the  Living  by  Water 
Project  has  been  outstanding  (Figure 
3). 

-  Paul  Wilson,  Nature  Saskatchewan, 
206-1860  Lome  Street,  Regina,  SK  S4P 
2L7 


Figure  3.  Dennis  Lawson  receives  the  Volunteer  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  Society’s  General  Manager, 
Margaret  Skeel.  Paul  Wilson 
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THE  NAMING  OF  MOTHS  by  Peter  Taylor 
(with  apologies  to  T.S.  Eliot) 

The  naming  of  moths  is  a  serious  matter, 

It’s  not  just  biologists  playing  word  games. 

Though  a  moth  is  a  flighty,  ephemeral  critter, 

Each  one  has  no  fewer  than  three  different  names. 

First  of  all  there’s  a  common  name  we  can  use  daily, 

Like  lo  or  Luna  or  Buck  Moth  or  Dart. 

Clearwing  and  Cobbler  and  Tulip-Tree  Beauty 
Are  all  simple  forms  of  the  moth-naming  art. 

There  are  fancier  names  in  the  moth  guide-book  index, 
Pistachio  Emerald  and  False-windowed  Sphinx, 
Goldenrod  Stowaway,  Angulose  Prominent  - 
Remarkable  names  for  an  insect,  methinks. 

Then  there’s  great  Polyphemus  and  cousin  Promethea, 
Four-winged  behemoths  that  pass  in  the  night, 
Once-married  Underwing,  Brown-hooded  Owlet, 

And  hundreds  of  others  that  swarm  at  the  light. 

The  moth’s  second  name  is  a  matter  for  science, 

A  name  recognizable  all  ’round  the  world, 

Such  as  Eosphoropteryx  thyatyroides, 

A  tough  one  ’round  which  to  get  tongue  and  lips  curled. 

Agrotis,  Oruza,  Ozarba,  Magusa, 

Mysterious  names  for  the  night-flying  host, 

And  Sthenopis  argenteomaculatus  - 
A  tongue-twisting  title  for  Silver-Spot  Ghost. 

The  third  name  by  far  is  above  all  the  others, 

The  subtlest  of  scents  on  a  summer-night  breeze, 

The  chemical  call  to  moth  fathers  from  mothers, 

Adrift  over  river  and  meadow  and  trees. 

What  is  it  that  floats  from  one  moth  to  another, 

The  signal  that  binds  it  to  more  of  the  same? 

It’s  the  moth’s  own  particular,  monomolecular, 

Pheromone  compound,  unique  and  quite  singular  NAME. 
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MYSTERY  PHOTO 


DECEMBER  2007  MYSTERY  PHOTO 


These  marks  on  the  snow  tell  a  tale.  Can  you  guess  what  happened  here? 
This  photograph  was  taken  from  a  kitchen  window  about  20  km  east  of  Saskatoon 
on  1 1  January  2007,  the  morning  after  a  major  blizzard  that  closed  roads  and  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  hole  in  the  snow  is  about  the  size  of  a  chicken’s 

egg. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  SEPTEMBER  2007  MYSTERY  PHOTO 

The  nets  in  the  September  issue 
mystery  photo  are  constructed  by 
caddisfly  larvae.  The  larvae  feed  on  the 
material  caught  in  the  net  and  may  also 
live  inside  the  net.  John  Kozial  from 
Bjorkdale  writes,  “I’ve  found  and 
examined  these  green,  slimy 
structures  in  the  past  and  have  found 
caddis-like  larvae  in  the  silken  nets.” 

The  longest  net  in  the  photo 
resembles  that  of  a  trumpet-net 
caddisfly  (family  Polycentropodidae) 
and  in  this  group,  the  larva  lives  in  a 
tube  inside  the  net. 

There  are  several  families  of 
caddisflies  that  make  nets  that  filter 
material  from  passing  water. 

Hydropsychidea  is  another  family  with 
common  species  in  Saskatchewan. 


The  editors  would  like  to  thank  Ken 
Pivnick  for  the  excellent  photograph  of 
these  intriguing  sacks,  and  Doug 
Smith  and  John  Kozial  for  information 
about  the  mystery  object. 


Silken  nets  made  by  caddisflies,  Pauli 
River,  SK  Ken  Pivnick 
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Backswimmer  (Pleidae),  Water  Scorpion  (Nepidae)  and  Marsh  Treader  (Hydrometridae) 
for  Saskatchewan,  Canada  143-148 

Peschken,  Diether.  Turtles  in  Wascana  Lake:  Successful  Conservation  during  the  “Big  Dig”,  note 
56 

Phillips,  lain.  See  Parker,  Dale 

Pike,  Christine.  Transformation,  note  163-164 

Pivnick,  Ken.  Photo.  Fishing  nets  spun  by  caddisfly  larvae  173,  226 

Raju,  David.  Poem.  Overcast  119 
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Reaume,  Tom.  Black-capped  Chickadees  Feed  on  Spiders,  note  162 
_  Photo.  Spider  on  chain  link  fence  162 
Roy,  J.  Frank.  Black-necked  Stilt  Family  at  Laura,  SK,  note  161 

_ Book  review.  Beginner’s  Guide  to  Bird  Songs  of  North  America  (Audio  3CD  set).  NEVILLE, 

COULSON.  170-171 

_ Book  review.  Finding  Birds  in  Southern  Manitoba.  CAREY  et  al.  59-60 

_ Photo.  Fall  colours  on  Iskwatikan  Lake,  SK,  September  front  cover 

Salisbury,  Andy.  Eastern  Pine  Elfin  in  Saskatoon  Yard,  note  168 
Salisbury,  Craig.  Photo.  Eastern  Pine  Elfin,  September  inside  back  cover 
Salt,  W.  Ray.  Drawing.  Blue  Jay  53 
_ Watercolour.  Bison,  March  back  cover 

Saunders,  Nick.  Photos.  Pine  Grosbeak,  March  front  cover;  Red  Squirrel  43;  Albino  Purple 

Martin,  September  inside  back  cover;  Snow  Buntings,  December  back  cover;  Male  Purple 
Finch  on  crabapple  tree,  December  inside  front  cover 
Savage,  Candace.  White-tailed  Kite  near  Maple  Creek,  SK,  note  1 14 
Schmidt,  Brenda  and  Harvey.  Photo.  Willow  Ptarmigan  24 
Scott,  Frank.  See  Houston,  C.  Stuart 

Skeel,  Margaret.  Photos.  Jason  Fradette  receives  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Conservation 
Award  223;  Muriel  Carlson  receives  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Fellows  Award  223 
Smith,  Alan  R.  34th  Annual  Saskatchewan  Christmas  Mammal  Count-2006  42-51 
_ Photo.  Bald  Eagle,  March  inside  back  cover  and  125 

_ and  Robert  E.  Johanson.  65th  Annual  Saskatchewan  Christmas  Bird  Count-2006  3-25 

_ See  Dickson,  Ross  D. 

Smith,  Karen  A.  See  Murphy,  Robert  K. 

Stoffel,  Marten  J.  See  Houston,  C.  Stuart 

Stookey,  Joseph  and  Mary  I.  Houston.  Where  Are  the  Rosy  Male  Pine  Grosbeaks?,  note  220 

Swayze,  Dennis.  Photo.  Mallard  flock  on  Assiniboine  River  in  February  183 

Switzer,  Frank.  Rare  Backyard  Visitor  in  Regina,  note  221 

Taylor,  Peter.  Unusual  Behaviour  Involving  Mourning  Cloak  Butterflies  158-160 

_ Photos.  Mourning  Cloak  Butterflies  and  Milbert’s  Tortoiseshells  159-160  (3  photos) 

_ and  Rudolf  F.  Koes.  Rare  and  Marginal  Winter  Non-Passerine  Birds  in  Manitoba  179-200 

_ Poem.  The  Naming  of  Moths  225 

Taylor,  Philip  S.  Swainson’s  Hawk  Response  to  Fire  at  Last  Mountain  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Area,  SKI  38-1 39 

_ Photo.  Swainson’s  Hawk  hunting  over  burned  grassland  1 39 

_ and  John  Dunlop.  First  Record  of  a  Tricolored  Heron  for  Saskatchewan,  note  111-112 

_ See  Dickson,  Ross  D. 

Terry,  Brenton  (Brent).  Photos.  Adult  Osprey  133;  young  Osprey  on  nest  135 
_ See  Houston,  C.  Stuart 

Tosh,  George.  Photos.  A  Visit  to  the  Swan  Family  116-117  (four  photos);  Young  and  adult  Black¬ 
necked  Stilts,  September  inside  front  cover  and  161 ;  Baby  Willet,  December  inside  front 
cover 

Wagner,  Curtis  B.  Photo.  Waxwing  feeding  young,  December  inside  back  cover 
Wilson,  Paul.  Nature  Saskatchewan  News  223-224 

_ Photo.  Dennis  Lawson  receives  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  224 

_ Poem.  The  Release  58 

Wist,  Tyler  J.  Introduced  Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth,  Hyles  euphorbiae  L.,  Appears  in  Saskatoon 
98-101 

_ Photos.  Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth  larva,  98  and  June  inside  back  cover;  Leafy  Spurge 

Hawkmoth  adult  and  pupal  casing,  June  inside  back  cover 
Zazelenchuk,  Dan.  Highlights  of  a  Southern  Saskatchewan  Nest  Tour  in  June,  note  112-113 

_ Snowy  Owl  and  Prairie  Falcon  Winter  Encounters,  note  54-55 

_  Photos.  Snowy  Owl  55;  Prairie  Falcon  young  113;  Red-tailed  Hawk  young  113 
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Particular  Species 

Bittern,  American 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Chickadee,  Black-capped 

Black-capped  Chickadees  Feed  on  Spiders  REAUME  162;  editor’s  note  162 
Crane,  Sandhill 

Differences  in  Foraging  and  Vigilance  between  Juvenile  and  Parent  Sandhill  Cranes 
during  Fall  Migration  CLARKE  37-41 
Egret,  Cattle 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Egret,  Great 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Egret,  Snowy 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Falcon,  Prairie 

Snowy  Owl  and  Prairie  Falcon  Winter  Encounters  ZAZELENCHUK  54-5 
Goose,  Snow 

Field  Sketches:  White-fronted  Geese  and  Snow  Geese  GERAGHTY  1 72 
Goose,  White-fronted 

Field  Sketches:  White-fronted  Geese  and  Snow  Geese  GERAGHTY  1 72 
Grosbeak,  Pine 

Where  Are  the  Rosy  Male  Pine  Grosbeaks?  STOOKEY,  HOUSTON  220 
Hawk,  Swainson’s 

Highest  Swainson’s  Hawk  Nest  Recorded  in  Saskatchewan  GERARD  115 
Swainson’s  Hawk  Response  to  Fire  at  Last  Mountain  Lake  National  Wildlife  Area,  SK 
TAYLOR  138-139 

Swainson’s  Hawks  Gather  to  Forage  at  Fires  on  a  Northern  Prairie  MURPHY,  SMITH 
78-81 

Heron,  Great  Blue 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Transformation  PIKE  163-164 
Heron,  Little  Blue 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Heron,  Tricolored 

First  Record  of  a  Tricolored  Heron  for  Saskatchewan,  TAYLOR,  DUNLOP  111-112 
Hummingbird,  Black-chinned 

Rare  Backyard  Visitor  in  Regina  SWITZER  221 
Ibis,  White-faced 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Jay,  Blue 

Rapid  Recovery  McMASTER  53 
Kestrel,  American 

Students  Band  American  Kestrels  at  Morse,  SK  DRIEDGER  218-219 
Kite,  White-tailed 

White-tailed  Kite  near  Maple  Creek,  SK  SAVAGE  114 
Magpie,  Black-billed 

Field  Sketches:  Ghost  Gray  Magpie  GERAGHTY  152-153 
Mallard 

Mallard  with  Unusual  Beak  MONRO  169 
Martin,  Purple 

Albino  Purple  Martin  near  Saskatoon  PARENT  166-167 
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Night-Heron,  Black-crowned 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 
Osprey 

Osprey  Banding  Program  near  Loon  Lake,  SK,  1975-2002  HOUSTON,  SCOTT  133- 
137 

Owl,  Great  Horned 

Great  Horned  Owls  Locked  in  Mortal  Combat  ARTUSO,  MOOI  208-210 
January  Initiation  of  Suburban  Great  Horned  Owl  Nests  in  Manitoba  ARTUSO  26-33 
Successful  Fostering  of  Two  Great  Horned  Owl  Chicks  CLARKE  137-138 
Owl,  Snowy 

Snowy  Owl  and  Prairie  Falcon  Winter  Encounters  ZAZELENCHUK  54-5 
Ptarmigan,  Willow 

Willow  Ptarmigan  in  the  Prince  Albert  Area  FISHER  52-53 
Sparrow,  Harris’s 

Field  Sketches:  Harris’s  Sparrows  and  White  Crowned  Sparrows  GERAGHTY  118 
Sparrow,  White-crowned 

Field  Sketches:  Harris’s  Sparrows  and  White  Crowned  Sparrows  GERAGHTY  118 
Starling,  European 

Starlings  Banded  on  Wintering  Grounds  and  Recovered  in  Saskatchewan  HOUSTON 
34-36 

Swallow,  Barn 

White  Barn  Swallows  near  Usherville,  SK  FIALKOWSKI  167 
Swallow,  Cliff 

Field  Sketches:  Cliff  Swallows  GERAGHTY  96-97 
Swan,  Tundra 

A  Summer  Resident  Tundra  Swan  FRIESEN  222 
Tern,  Caspian 

Caspian  Terns  Banded  at  Dore  Lake,  SK:  Third  Oldest  at  28  Years,  7  Months 
HOUSTON,  McLOUGHLIN,  LUDWIG  140-142 
Vulture,  Turkey 

Tracking  Saskatchewan  Nestling  Turkey  Vultures  HOUSTON,  HOLROYD,  TERRY, 
BLOM,  STOFFEL  201-207 
Turkey  Vultures  at  Pasqua  Lake  BALON  163 
Rarities 

A  Summer  Resident  Tundra  Swan  FRIESEN  222 

First  Record  of  a  Tricolored  Heron  for  Saskatchewan  TAYLOR,  DUNLOP  111-112 
Rare  and  Marginal  Winter  Non-Passerine  Birds  in  Manitoba  TAYLOR,  KOES  179-200 
Rare  Backyard  Visitor  in  Regina  SWITZER  221 
White-tailed  Kite  near  Maple  Creek,  SK  SAVAGE  114 

Rescue  and  Rehabilitation 

Successful  Fostering  of  Two  Great  Horned  Owl  Chicks  CLARKE  137-138 

Unusual  Numbers 

Turkey  Vultures  at  Pasqua  Lake  BALON  163 
Winter 

Rare  and  Marginal  Winter  Non-Passerine  Birds  in  Manitoba  TAYLOR,  KOES  179-200 

Insects 

Behaviour 

Unusual  Behaviour  Involving  Mourning  Cloak  Butterflies  TAYLOR  158-160 

Counts,  Surveys  and  Checklists 

Checklist  of  Saskatchewan  Moths:  Part  18  -  Geometridae  (4),  Larentiinae  HOOPER  148- 
151;  154-157 

Results  of  the  2006  International  Butterfly  Counts  in  Saskatchewan  GOLLOP,  LEIGHTON 
89-95;  corrigendum  130 

Results  of  the  2007  International  Butterfly  Counts  in  Saskatchewan  GOLLOP,  LEIGHTON 
211-217 
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Particular  Species 

Butterflies  (Lepidoptera) 

Eastern  Pine  Elfin 

Eastern  Pine  Elfin  in  Saskatoon  Yard  SALISBURY  168;  editor’s  note  168 
European  Skipper  ( Thymelicus  lineola) 

The  European  Skipper  Population  Explosion  at  The  Pas,  MB  KRIVDA  168 
Mourning  Cloak 

Unusual  Behaviour  Involving  Mourning  Cloak  Butterflies  TAYLOR  158-160 
Moths  (Lepidoptera) 

Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth  ( Hyles  euphorbiae) 

Introduced  Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth,  Hyles  euphorbiae  L.,  Appears  in  Saskatoon 
WIST  98-101 

Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth  in  Manitoba  McMASTER  220-221 
True  Bugs  (Heteroptera) 

Marsh  Treader  ( Hydrometra  martini) 

Collection  Records  of  Three  Aquatic  Bugs  (Heteroptera);  Pygmy  Backswimmer 
(Pleidae),  Water  Scorpion  (Nepidae)  and  Marsh  Treader  (Hydrometridae)  for 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  PARKER,  PHILLIPS  143-148 
Pygmy  Backswimmer  ( Neoplea  striola) 

Collection  Records  of  Three  Aquatic  Bugs  (Heteroptera);  Pygmy  Backswimmer 
(Pleidae),  Water  Scorpion  (Nepidae)  and  Marsh  Treader  (Hydrometridae)  for 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  PARKER,  PHILLIPS  143-148 
Water  Scorpion  ( Ranatra  fusca ) 

Collection  Records  of  Three  Aquatic  Bugs  (Heteroptera);  Pygmy  Backswimmer 
(Pleidae),  Water  Scorpion  (Nepidae)  and  Marsh  Treader  (Hydrometridae)  for 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  PARKER,  PHILLIPS  143-148 

Rarities 

Eastern  Pine  Elfin  in  Saskatoon  Yard  SALISBURY  168;  editor’s  note  168 
Collection  Records  of  Three  Aquatic  Bugs  (Heteroptera);  Pygmy  Backswimmer 
(Pleidae),  Water  Scorpion  (Nepidae)  and  Marsh  Treader  (Hydrometridae)  for 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  PARKER,  PHILLIPS  143-148 

Unusual  Numbers 

The  European  Skipper  Population  Explosion  at  The  Pas,  MB  KRIVDA  168 

Invertebrates 

Counts,  Surveys  and  Checklists 

A  Preliminary  Check  List  of  Aquatic  Macroinvertebrates  Associated  with  Meadow  Bank 
Lake  in  Van  Brienen  Land  Nature  Sanctuary,  SK  PARKER  102-110 

Mammals 

Counts,  Surveys  and  Checklists 

34th  Annual  Saskatchewan  Christmas  Mammal  Count-2006  SMITH  42-51 

Manitoba 

The  Pas 

The  European  Skipper  Population  Explosion  at  The  Pas,  MB  KRIVDA  168 

Mystery  Photos 

Answers  to:  December  2006  Mystery  Photo  61 ;  March  2007  Mystery  Photo  125;  June  2007 
Mystery  Photo  173;  September  2007  Mystery  Photo  226 

Natural  History 

Why  I  Hate  August  MURPHY  131-132 

Nature  Library 

Beginner’s  Guide  to  Bird  Songs  of  North  America.  NEVILLE,  COULSON.  Audio  CDs 
reviewed  by  ROY  170-171 

Finding  Birds  in  Southern  Manitoba.  CAREY  et  al.  Book  reviewed  by  ROY  59-60 
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Flora  of  North  America  (FNA)  Scheduled  Publication  of  Volumes  including  Saskatchewan 
Vascular  Plant  Families  HARMS  82-85 
Ladybugs  of  Alberta.  ACORN.  Book  reviewed  by  DOMBROSKIE  123-124 
Marshes:  The  Disappearing  Edens.  BURT.  Book  reviewed  by  HOUSTON  122-123 

Nature  Saskatchewan 

Awards  and  Honours,  2007 

Cliff  Shaw  Award  223 
Conservation  Award  223 
Fellows  Award  223-224 
Larry  Morgotch  Memorial  Award  224 
Long-term  Service  Award  224 
Natural  History  Scholarship  224 
Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  224 
Fall  Meet  -  WILSON  223-224 
Publications  -  Blue  Jay 

Announcement  -  Volunteer  Needed  2 
Sanctuaries 

A  Preliminary  Check  List  of  Aquatic  Macroinvertebrates  Associated  with  Meadow  Bank 
Lake  in  Van  Brienen  Land  Nature  Sanctuary,  SK  PARKER  102-110 

Organizations 

Greencover  Canada  Program 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Conservation  Award  223 

People 

Artuso,  Christian 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Cliff  Shaw  Award  223 
Carlson,  Muriel 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Fellows  Award  223-224 
Dohms,  Kim 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Natural  History  Scholarship  224 
Dolman,  Teresa 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Long-term  Service  Award  224 
Elliott,  Melanie 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Fellows  Award  223-224 
Lawson,  Dennis 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  224 
MacKenzie,  Bill 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Larry  Morgotch  Memorial  Award  224 
Stolar,  Jessica 

Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Natural  History  Scholarship  224 


Plants 

Biological  Control 

Introduced  Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth,  Hyles  euphorbiae  L.,  Appears  in  Saskatoon  WIST 
98-101 

Counts,  Surveys  and  Checklists 

Flora  of  North  America  (FNA)  Scheduled  Publication  of  Volumes  including  Saskatchewan 
Vascular  Plant  Families  HARMS  82-85 

Particular  Species 

Lady’s-slipper,  Small  White  ( Cypripedium  candidum ) 

Small  White  Lady’s-slipper,  Cypripedium  candidum,  Collected  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1895  DEVRIES  86-88 

Rarities 

Small  White  Lady’s-slipper,  Cypripedium  candidum,  Collected  in  Saskatchewan  in  1895 
DE  VRIES  86-88 
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Poetry 

Fall  Birds  NERO  132 

Garden  Companion  MACKENZIE  120 

Nature  FRIESEN  120 

Not  Good  Enough  MACKENZIE  121 

Overcast  RAJU  119 

Shadow  of  a  Monarch  NERO  121 

Singing  Rocks  GOULET  57 

The  Naming  of  Moths  TAYLOR  225 

The  Release  WILSON  58 

Unexpected  Finds  NERO  119 

Reptiles 

Particular  Species 

Turtle,  Painted 

Turtles  in  Wascana  Lake:  Successful  Conservation  during  the  “Big  Dig”  PESCHKEN 
56 

Saskatchewan 

Dore  Lake 

Caspian  Terns  Banded  at  Dore  Lake,  SK:  Third  Oldest  at  28  Years,  7  Months  HOUSTON, 
MCLOUGHLIN,  LUDWIG  140-142 
Last  Mountain  Lake  and  Last  Mountain  Lake  National  Wildlife  Area 

Status  of  Wading  Birds  (Ardeids  and  Ibises)  at  the  North  End  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in 
2006  DICKSON,  SMITH,  TAYLOR  67-77 

Swainson’s  Hawk  Response  to  Fire  at  Last  Mountain  Lake  National  Wildlife  Area,  SK 
TAYLOR  138-139 

Laura 

Black-necked  Stilt  Family  at  Laura,  SK  ROY  161 
Loon  Lake 

Osprey  Banding  Program  near  Loon  Lake,  SK,  1975-2002  HOUSTON,  SCOTT  133-137 
Maple  Creek 

White-tailed  Kite  near  Maple  Creek,  SK  SAVAGE  114 
Meadow  Bank  Lake 

A  Preliminary  Check  List  of  Aquatic  Macroinvertebrates  Associated  with  Meadow  Bank 
Lake  in  Van  Brienen  Land  Nature  Sanctuary,  SK  PARKER  102-110 

Morse 

Students  Band  American  Kestrels  at  Morse,  SK  DRIEDGER  218-219 
Pasqua  Lake 

Turkey  Vultures  at  Pasqua  Lake  BALON  163 
Prince  Albert 

Ptarmigan  in  the  Prince  Albert  Area  FISHER  52-53 
Regina 

Rare  Backyard  Visitor  in  Regina  SWITZER  221 

Turtles  in  Wascana  Lake:  Successful  Conservation  during  the  “Big  Dig”  PESCHKEN  56 
Saskatoon 

Albino  Purple  Martin  near  Saskatoon  PARENT  166-167 
Eastern  Pine  Elfin  in  Saskatoon  Yard  SALISBURY  168;  editor’s  note  168 
Introduced  Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth,  Hyles  euphorbiae  L.,  Appears  in  Saskatoon  WIST 
98-101 
Usherville 

White  Barn  Swallows  near  Usherville,  SK  FIALKOWSKI  167 
Van  Brienen  Land  Nature  Sanctuary 

A  Preliminary  Check  List  of  Aquatic  Macroinvertebrates  Associated  with  Meadow  Bank 
Lake  in  Van  Brienen  Land  Nature  Sanctuary,  SK  PARKER  102-110 
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2007  ILLUSTRATION  INDEX 


All  illustrations  are  photographs  unless  otherwise  indicated 

Arachnids 

Pseudoscorpion:  BERCHA  125,  173 
Spider:  on  chain  link  fence,  REAUME  162 

Bird  Nests 

Robin,  American:  FISHER  121 

Birds 

Bunting,  Snow:  SAUNDERS  December  back  cover 
Crane,  Sandhill:  adults  and  juvenile,  HARDIE  41 
Crossbill,  White-winged:  CURRIE  77 
Eagle,  Bald:  SMITH  March  inside  back  cover,  125 
Egret,  Cattle:  KJOSS  67;  DICKSON  72 
Egret,  Great:  KJOSS  71 

Falcon,  Prairie:  young,  ZAZELENCHUK  1 13;  ARTUSO  194 

Finch,  Purple:  on  crabapple  tree,  SAUNDERS  December  inside  front  cover 

Goose,  Cackling:  ARTUSO  187 

Goose,  Canada:  ARTUSO  187 

Goose,  Snow:  drawing,  GERAGHTY  172 

Goose,  White-fronted:  drawing,  GERAGHTY  172 

Grosbeak,  Pine:  SAUNDERS  March  front  cover 

Hawk,  Red-tailed:  young,  ZAZELENCHUK  1 13 

Hawk,  Sharp-shinned:  HUEBERT  189 

Hawk,  Swainson’s:  MURPHY  79;  at  nest,  MURPHY  81;  hunting  over  burned  grassland, 
TAYLOR  139 

Heron,  Great  Blue:  FREESTON  163,  164 
Jay,  Blue:  drawing.  SALT  53 
Kite,  White-tailed:  BELL  114,  115 

Magpie,  Black-billed:  colour  variants,  drawing,  GERAGHTY  152-153 
Mallard:  bill  abnormality,  COATES  169  (two  photos);  flock  on  Assiniboine  River  in  February, 
SWAYZE  183 

Martin,  Purple:  albino,  PARENT  166-167  (three  photos);  albino,  SAUNDERS  September 
inside  back  cover 
Meadowlark:  McCULLOCH  66 
Merlin:  ARTUSO  191 

Osprey:  adult,  TERRY  133;  platform  nest,  JOHNSTON  134;  young  on  platform  nest,  TERRY 
135 

Owl,  Great  Horned:  fledglings,  ARTUSO  March  inside  front  cover  (two  photos),  27,  29;  young 
in  nest,  CLARKE  September  inside  front  cover;  two  dead  owls  locked  in  combat,  MOOI 
208;  interlocked  feet  of  two  owls,  ARTUSO  209;  two  fledglings  interacting,  ARTUSO  210 
Owl,  Long-eared:  McCULLOCH  23 
Owl,  Northern  Saw-whet:  ARTUSO  197 
Owl,  Snowy:  ZAZELENCHUK  55 
Pelican,  American  White:  KJOSS  71 

Ptarmigan,  Willow:  SCHMIDT  24;  FISHER  March  inside  back  cover 
Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied:  ARTUSO  December  front  cover 
Sparrow,  Harris’s:  drawing,  GERAGHTY  118 
Sparrow,  White-crowned:  drawing,  GERAGHTY  118 

Stilt,  Black-necked:  young  and  adult,  TOSH  September  inside  front  cover;  young  and  adult, 
TOSH  161 

Swallow,  Barn:  white  colour  variant,  FIALKOWSKI  167 

Swallow,  Cliff:  drawing,  GERAGHTY  96-97 

Swan,  Tundra:  adults  with  young,  TOSH  116,  117  (four  photos) 

Tanager,  Summer:  BAUDRU  June  inside  front  cover 

Vulture,  Turkey:  on  abandoned  house,  DEBUSSCHERE  165  (two  photos) 
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Waxwing:  feeding  young,  WAGNER  December  inside  back  cover 
Willet:  baby,  TOSH  December  inside  front  cover 

Habitat 

Iskwatikan  Lake,  SK:  ROY  September  front  cover 

Lostwood  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  prescribed  burn,  MURPHY  78 

Meadow  Bank  Lake,  Van  Brienen  Land  Nature  Sanctuary:  PARKER  104 

Insects 

Beetles  (Coleoptera) 

Lady bug:  123 
Butterflies  (Lepidoptera) 

Cabbage  White  ( Pieris  rapae ):  mudpuddling,  KOZIAL  89 
Eastern  Pine  Elfin:  SALISBURY  September  inside  back  cover 
Milbert’s  Tortoiseshell:  TAYLOR  159  (two  photos) 

Mourning  Cloak:  TAYLOR  159, 160;  laying  eggs,  KOZIAL  216;  larvae,  KOZIAL  217 
Monarch:  with  damaged  wing,  ASAI  95 
Northern  Blue:  males,  KOZIAL  June  back  cover 
White  Admiral:  ASAI  94 
Caddisflies  (Trichoptera) 

Nets  spun  by  caddisfly  larvae,  PIVNICK  173,  226 
Dragonflies  (Odonata) 

Common  Green  Darner:  male,  KOZIAL  June  inside  front  cover 
Flies  (Diptera) 

Cranefly:  BERCHA  125 
Moths  (Lepidoptera) 

Leafy  Spurge  Hawkmoth  ( Hyles  euphorbiae ):  larvae,  WIST  98;  larvae,  adult  and  pupal 
casing,  WIST  June  inside  back  cover  (two  photos) 

Spear  Mark  ( Rheumaptera  hastata ):  HOOPER  151 
True  Bugs  (Heteroptera) 

Marsh  Treader  ( Hydrometra  martini ):  PARKER  146 
Pygmy  Backswimmer  ( Neoplea  striola ):  PARKER  143 
Water  Scorpion  ( Ranatra  fusca ):  PARKER  145 

Mammals 

Bison:  watercolour,  SALT  March  back  cover 
Squirrel,  Ground:  McCULLOCH  36 
Squirrel,  Red:  SAUNDERS  43 

People 

Carlson,  Muriel:  receiving  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Fellows  Award,  SKEEL  223 
Clarke,  Jared:  participant  in  American  Kestrel  banding,  McCULLOCH  219 
Drledger,  Josh:  participant  in  American  Kestrel  banding,  McCULLOCH  218,  219 
Fradette,  Jason:  receiving  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Conservation  Award  on  behalf  of 
Greencover  Canada  Program,  SKEEL  223 
Haughian,  Miranda:  participant  in  American  Kestrel  banding,  McCULLOCH  218 
Hildebrand,  Dane:  participant  in  American  Kestrel  banding,  McCULLOCH  218 
Jahnke,  Kristen:  participant  in  American  Kestrel  banding,  McCULLOCH  218 
Lawson,  Dennis:  receiving  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award, 
WILSON  224 

MacKenzie,  Bill:  presenting  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Conservation  Award  and  Fellows 
Award,  SKEEL  223 

Scott,  Lome:  participant  in  American  Kestrel  banding,  McCULLOCH  219 
Skeel,  Margaret:  presenting  Nature  Saskatchewan  2007  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award, 
WILSON  224 

Plants 

Arnica,  Twin  ( Arnica  sororia):  MARC  HAND  85 

Bloodroot  ( Sanguinaria  canadensis)'.  McMASTER  June  front  cover 

Paintbrush,  Indian:  KOZIAL  December  inside  back  cover 

Touch-me-not  ( Impatiens  capiensis ):  capsules  and  seeds,  LEIGHTON  61;  flowers  and  seed 
pods,  LEIGHTON  61 
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